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POPULAR TALES. 

BLANCHE D’ALBI. 

I have no very poetical fancies about my 
last earthly resting place—yet I am by no 
means without my prepossessions on this 
matter. 

I would fain lie down to rest under the 
same sod which has received the deposit 
of my kindred earth. It is in vain that I 
argue with myself. What matters where 
the poor frame shall return to corruption, 
from which its immortal inhabitant has de¬ 
parted 1—What matters it how .far we sleep 
asunder from those beloved in life—when it 
is but for the night of slumber —when, at the 
dawn of the eternal day, the same clarion 
shall awaken all at the same moment, and 
assemble us together from the remotest ends 
of the earth, and from the unfathomed depths 
of the great sea 1 It is all in vain that I 
thus argue with myself, and in my wiser 
moments strive to think thus. Nature’s 
resistless pleading—her tender infirmity, 
triumphs over the cold suggestions of reason; 
and my heart cherishes the fond anticipation 
that I may be gathered in death to the 
sepulchre of my people. 

Moreover, I would fain make my bed with 
the lowly in death—I would fain be laid 
decently at rest—not within the walls of my 
parish church—polluting the holy temple 
with corruption—but in its outer court, the 
common burial-ground, in the midst of those 
of all stations, whose faces have been fa¬ 
miliar to me, whether as those of friends, 
neighbors, or acquaintances, or as hearers 
of the same word, guests at the same altar 
with me, partakers of the same cup, profes¬ 
sors of the same faith, sharers in the same 
hopes, believers in the same resurrection. 

Amongst these would I lie down undis¬ 
tinguished, with no other monument than a 
plain head-stone—no other covering than the 
green turf. Let no cold heavy tomb be laid 
upon its soft light texture. Methinks I 
would not have even mv srrave excluded 
from the bright sunbeams and the blessed 
air, whose sweet influences are to me the 
elixer of life. 

Such are the most romantic fancies I have 
ever indulged with regard to my allotted 
place of sepulchre. But I will confess one 
other weak prejudice relating to it. I have 
a horror, an inexpressible horror, of being 
committed to the earth of a London cemetery. 

Those dungeons of death—those black, dis¬ 
mal, wall-imprisoned fields of corruption, 
more abhorrent to my feelings than the 
Neapolitan pits of promiscuous sepulchre, 
or those appalling receptacles of mortality, 
where the dead of the Parsees are left ex 
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posed to blacken in the sun, or to gorge the 
carrion birds, who gather unmolested to 
their accustomed banquet. A London bury¬ 
ing ground is more horrible than these. 
There the stillness of death is indeed ap¬ 
palling, contrasted with the surrounding 
ceaseless roar of the living multitude—the 
stir of the vast city, pouring through all its 
avenues the tide of restless population. 
Those gloomy wall-surrounded fields of 
death, are not, however, the most gloomy 
burial-grounds contained in the metropolis. 

I have passed some old black looking parish 
churches—in the city, I think—half buried 
in their adjoining small crowded cemeteries 
—so crowded, it is frightful to think of it— 
elevated high above the dark narrow street 
—generation on generation—tier on tier— 
coffin on coffin piled—heaped up one above 
the other with unseemly haste—a mound of 
decomposed mortality, at thought of which, 
of the more recent deposits m particular, 
imagination recoils, and the heart sickens. 
And then those dingy tombstones, with the 
black, filmy, sooty pall clinging about them. 
Those dismal vaporous hangings! That 
rank black grass! Those long yellow sickly 
nettles! and those pale livid fungi, looking 
like pestilent excrescences, the horrid fruit¬ 
fulness of that tainted mould ! I have hur¬ 
ried past those dismal receptacles with 
averted eyes, and restrained respiration, as 
if from the vicinity of a pesthouse—and yet 
once—once indeed, I lingered long and 

voluntarily within the precincts of St.-. 

But I will not name the church. My visit 
was to one of its surrounding graves, to 
which I had been attracted by some affecting 
circumstances which had been related to me 
of its poor tenant. England had afforded 
her that last gloomy resting-place, but she 
was not a native of its soil; and the in¬ 
scription on the modest head-stone placed 
over her remains, told that “ Blanche D’Albi, 
born in 1801, in the canton of Zurich, Swit¬ 
zerland, departed this life in Lombard-street, 
London, in the year 1820.” Oh, simple 
record ! more eloquent, more touching, than 
all that poetry and sentiment could have 
woven into the most diffuse epitaph. 

So far from her country, her kindred, and 
her home—taken away so early, in the very 
bud of life, there amongst the dust of stran¬ 
gers, under those black walls, beneath that 
rank soil, those baleful weeds, lay the 
daughter of that lovely mountain-land, to 
which, doubtless, in the happy, sanguine 
confidence of youth, she had so often an¬ 
ticipated the rapturous hour of her return. All 
this, and more than this, was suggested to 
the heart by that brief inscription. But it 
did not tell all. It did not tell that the 
young creature who slept below had been 


singularly beautiful, of the happiest and 
entlest nature—engaging to a very, unusual 
egree, the darling of fond parents; the 
happiest maiden of her happy land, tlje 
blithest bird of her native mountains, till 
- But why not relate at once the few 

simple notices which have fallen in my way, 
connected with the brief existence of the 
young stranger! They will form at best 
but an imperfect and very uneventful story, 
but such a one as found its way to my heart, 
and may interest those whose tuSlco anu 
feelings are yet unperverted by the feverish 
excitement and exaggerated tone of modern 
fiction. 

Blanche D’Albi, at the time of her de¬ 
cease, had been for more than a twelve- 

month resident in the family of Mr. L-, 

one of the wealthiest merchants in the city 
of London. She had been engaged as 
French governess to his four little daughters, 
who were also provided with an English 
teacher, and attended by half the masters 
in the metropolis. The young Swissess had 
been received on the most unexceptionable 
recommendation, as to character, connexions, 
and elegant acquirements, but nothing more 
of her private history was communicated, 
than that she was the only daughter of a 
respectable Protestant minister. That the 
sudden death of both her parents, occurring 
within a few months of each other, had leu 
her at the age of eighteen a destitute orphan, 
deprived of the protection of an only brother, 
who, previous to the death of their parents, 
had taken service in the Swiss corps of De 
Meuron and had accompanied that regiment 
to India. So situated, Blanche D’Albi had 
recourse for her future maintenance to the 
expedient so often resorted to, even under 
happier circumstances, by numbers of our 
young countrywomen. 

In company with several young persons 
from her own canton, embarked on the same 
enterprise, and provided with such recom¬ 
mendations as could be obtained to mercan¬ 
tile houses in London, or to such of their 
own countrymen as were already established 
there, Blanche bade adieu to her “ own ro¬ 
mantic land,” and very shortly after her 
arrival in England, it was her good fortune 

to be engaged in the family of Mr. L-, 

where her situation might with truth have 
been called almost enviable, compared with 
the general lot of young persons in the same 
circumstances. She shared the school-room, 
and the task of educating four engaging 
spoilt children, with an elderly English 
governess, to whose domineering, but not 
harsh temper, she willingly yielded supre¬ 
macy, and was therefore treated by Miss 
Crawford with sometvhat of the indulgent 
consideration she would have bestowed pn 
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an elder pupil. The little girls soon attached 
themselves fondly to their young indulgent 
governess, and their affection soon obtained 
for her all the good will and unbending kind¬ 
ness it was in the nature of Mrs. L-to 

confer on any human being in a dependent 

situation. Mr. L-, a man of cool and 

formal manners, fully impressed with the 
sense of his own wealth and consequence, 
but one whose better feelings were not all 
sacrificed at the shrine of Mammon, treated 
her with invariable and almost attentive 
politeness, during the stated intervals when, 
in attendance on her young charges, she was 
admitted to his society. It is true, he ex¬ 
changed but few words with her, and those 
appeared constrained, as if by the latent 
fear of compromising his dignified import¬ 
ance ; but there was a gentleness in the 
tone of his voice when he addressed himself 
to the timid orphan, and a benevolence in 
his eyes, which carried with them to the 
young bereaved heart of Blanche D’Albi, a 
tar kindlier signification than was implied 
by the mere words of his unvaried formal 
salutation, “I hope you are well to-day, 
Ma’mselle 1” 

Blanche had not only every comfort, but 
nany luxuries at her command, especially 
.hat which she prized beyond all others, the 
disposal of her own time for some hours in 
the evening of each day. Taking all cir¬ 
cumstances into consideration, therefore, the 
young emigrant might be pronounced singu¬ 
larly fortunate, in having so soon found shel¬ 
ter in so secure a haven. And she felt that 
Providence had been very gracious to her, 
and her heart was grateful and contented. 
But was she happy ? Who ever asked that 
question? Who ever doubted that she was 
so, in a situation so favored with peculiar 
advantages ? The home she lost, the friends 
she had left, the brother so widely separated 
from her, the recollection of her own dear 
village, and of her young happy years.— 
No one ever inquired into—or interested 
themselves about all these things. No voice 
inviting confidence ever interrupted those 
deep and silent spells of inward vision, when 
all the past was busy in her heart, and one 
frank kind question, one affectionate word, 
would have unlocked—as from the source 
of a fountain—all the ingenuous feelings, all 
the tender recollections, all the anxious 
thoughts and innocent hopes, that were 
crowded together in that pure sanctuary, 
cherished and brooded over in secret and 
in silence, till the playful vivacity of her 
nature (its characteristic charm in happier 
days) was subdued into a tone of almost 
reserved seriousness. At times, during the 
play hours of the children, when they had 
coaxed her to mingle in their innocent sports; 


at such times the playful beauty of her na¬ 
ture would break out into a gleam of its 
former brightness; and then her laugh was 
so joyous, her countenance so sparkling, her 
voice so mirthfully in unison with their 
childish glee, that a stranger would have 
taken her for the elder sister, and the happiest 
of those four happy children. 

Those also were among her happiest mo¬ 
ments when, encircled by her young attentive 
auditory, she spoke to them—for to them she 
could speak of it—of her own native land, 
of its high mountains, whose tops were 
white with snow in the hottest summer days; 
of the seas of ice, with tbeir hard frozen 
ridges ; of its beautiful clear lakes, on one 
of which she and her little brother had been 
used to row their fairy bark—Of the Cha- 
lots, when in their mountain rambles, they 
had been feasted on rural dainties by the 
hospitable peasants—Of the bounding cha¬ 
mois, and of their daring hunters, amongst 
whom her brother Theodore, and a young 
friend of his, whom she called Horace, had 
been foremost in bold enterprise; and then 
she told, how once returning from a long and 
venturous chase, the friends had brought her 
home a little wounded chamois—and the 
children never tired of hearing how she had 
nursed and reared, and at last, with success 
almost unexampled, brought to perfect tame¬ 
ness, the wild creature of the mountain; and 
how Horace Vandreuil (they had learned 
to speak his name and that of Theodore fa¬ 
miliarly) had encircled its slender elegant 
neck with a small silver collar, on which 
was engraven, “ J’appartiens a Blanche .” 

Once the little inquisitive creatures had 
innocently questioned her about her parents, 
—asking if she had loved them as dearly 
as they did their papa and mamma ; but then, 
the only answer they obtained was, that the 
mirthful voice of their cheerful playfellow 
died away into a tremulous inarticulate 
sound, and that suddenly hiding her face on 
the fair bosom of the youngest child, who 
was seated on her lap, she gave way (for the 
first time before them) to an agony of tears 
and sobs, that wrung their young hearts with 
distressful sympathy, and soon melted them 
all to tears as they clung round her, wit! 
their sweet, loving, broken consolations 
There is something more soothing in the 
caressing tenderness of childish sympathy, 
than in allthe consolatory efforts of mature 
reason. In the first agony of a bereaved 
heart, or rather when the first benumbing 
shock is passing away, who would not 
shrink from rational comforters—from per¬ 
suasive kindness—from the very voice of 
Friendship itself, to weep unrestrainedly 
in the clasping arms of an infant—on its pure 
innocent bosom ? It is as if a commissioned 
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angel spoke peace from Heaven, pouring the and then the harsh voice of some cold ob- 
balm of heavenly comfort on a wound too server—(all voices sound harshly to senses 
recent to bear a touchless gentle, less divine, so absorbed) recalled her to reality, and to 
From that hour the little girls spoke only painfully confused consciousness, of the sur- 
of Theodore and Horace, when, collected j prise and displeasure her inattention had 
round Blanche, they pleaded for one of her excited. Poor Blanche! thou hadsfc been 
“ pretty stories about Switzerland.” From the beloved of many hearts! the curling 
the secret indulgence of tender recollections, of some ! the object of almost ex,..usive 
and dreamy hopes, Blanche insensibly fell affection!—How difficult to be contented 
into those habits of abstraction too common with less !—How cold, by comparison, the 
to persons of imaginative minds, and deep after interest we may awaken in other hearts! 
and repressed sensibility, and not unfre- even in gentle and tender hearts, whose first 
quently she drew upon herself the sharp affections are yet given to dearer claimants, 
observation of Miss Crawford, or the cold How hard to endure the measured kindness 

surprise of Mrs. L-, by starting in bash- of mere well-wishers,—the constrained cour- 

ful confusion, at the repetition of some ques- tesy of well-bred indifference—the uninten¬ 
tion or remark, which had failed in rousing tional slight of the regardless many! the 
her attention when first addressed to her. cutting contumely of the malicious few! 
It was an evil habit, and Blanche was con- How withering, contrasted with former looks 
scious of its being so,—and she listened with of love, and its endearing tones, the severe 
penitent humility to Miss Crawford’s school glance of a censorious eye ! the harsh inflec- 
lectures on the “ affectation, and ill-breeding tion of a reproving voice ! How bitter to re- 
of young persons who gave way to absence member all one has been to some dear departed 
of mind,” and to Mrs. L——’s wonder at being—and to feel that one is nothing , to 
“ what Mademoiselle could be thinking of?” any living creature in this wide, wide world ! 
—What could she be thinking of?—Oh Some of these sad experiences had fallen not 
Heavens!—In that dull square—pacingthose unfrequently to the lot of the fair orphan— 
formal walks, under those dusty trees—in had fallen like ice-bolts on the youthlul en- 
thatmore dull, more formal drawing-room, jthusiasm of her confiding nature, but though 
when the prattling tongues of her little checked by the untimely frost, the sensitive 
charges were no longer at liberty—when she blossom had but shrunk inward, nourished 
felt herself indeed a stranger and an alien— in secret by the warm well-spring of Hope, 
what could she think of, the days that were which lay hidden in the deep recesses of her 
past, and of those that might be in store for heart. But to our mournful story, 
her, if ever . . . And then there swam before ( To be continued.) 

her eyes visions of a white low dwelling, 
all embowered in honeysuckle—of a little 
green wicket in*a sweetbriar hedge—and 
of one who leant over it, idling away the 
precious moments, long after he had pre¬ 
sented the garland or tne nosegay, arranged 
for her hair or her bosom,—and then the 
scene changed to a grass-plat and a group 
of linden trees,'and her own dear parents 
eat under their shade, with other elders 
of the village, whose children were mingling 
with her in the merry dance on that fine 
green sward, to the sweet tones of Theodore’s 
flute,—and then there were parting tears, and 
inarticulate words—and the agony of hearts 
at a first separation—and a little boat les¬ 
sening across the lake—and waving hands— 
and the last glimpse on the opposite shore, 

. of glittering uniforms and waving plumes,— 
and then there was darkness, andlffear, and 
trouble—and the shadow of deatKWll on the 
dear white cottage, and a sullen bell tolled,— 
and, yet again—and one funeral, and then 
another wound away from its low entrance, 
across the grass plat beneath the linden trees, 
towards the church, where the new minister 
.... But the fond dreamer shut her eyes 
•o exclude that torturing sight—and then— 
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EXECUTION OF JOAN OF ARC 

On the 10th of May, 1412, she was taken 
from her prison, under the escort of 120 men 
at arms, and appeared in female apparel, while 
on her head was placed a mitre with this in¬ 
scription, “A relapsed heretic, an apostate, an 
idolator.” She was supported by two Domi¬ 
nican friars, and in passing through the streets 
she exclaimed “ Oh! Rouen, Rouen! must 
thou be my last abode!" The cardinal of 
Winchester, the bishop of Terouanne, chan¬ 
cellor of France, the bishop of Beauvois, and 
the other judges were seated upon the scaffold, 
waiting the arrival of Joan of Arc. When 
she appeared she was heavily fettered, and, 
as she mounted the scaffold, her face appeared 
bathed in tears. Her funeral sermon was 
then preached by Nicholas Midy; a discourse 
which, had his conscience not been totally 
callous, he would have trembled to pronounce 
in the face of heaven, as he stood confronted 
with the innocent victim about to be murdered 
with his consent and coneurreuee. The in= 
famous P. Couchon, bishop of Beauvois, then 
pronounced the sentence of condemnation, at 
the end of which he invoked the mercy of 
the secular judges, who were seated on a low¬ 
er scaffold. Before she descended from the 
scaffold to mount the fatal pile, Joan turned 
round to the bishop of Beauvois, and extend¬ 
ed her fettered hand towards him, “ You,” 
she exclaimed, “ are the cause of my death; 
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you promised to restore rr - >;<5the church, and 
you have delivered roo to my enemies ! 
Joan then knelt down, rojd implored the mer¬ 
cy of the Supreme She called upon 

the ecclesiastics, o'n- 'AiU around her, solemnly 
to assist in her pr*. •■flrs. Nor, though her last 
moments were extended with circumstances 
peculiarly was her ungrateful sover¬ 
eign forg No further sentence was 

pronourovjfby the secular tribunal, but the 
word' ;/ia!ie her away.” The executioner 
ndv^eed, trembling, as he came to receive 
the guards. She asked for a cruci¬ 
fix, and an Englishman present broke a stick 
^jpmd lormed a sort of Cross, which she took, 
and after kissing it pressed it to her heart and 
ascended the fatal pile. Before it was light¬ 
ed they brought a cross from a neighboring 
church, which, at her earnest request, was 
placed before her.—As soon as she felt the 
fire approach, with her usual humanity she 
warned the priests to retire. The pile was 
raised very high, so that all the spectators 
had a full view of her, in order that any 
doubt ofher death might be prevented. The 
fire was removed as soon as she was sup¬ 
posed to be dead, that the people might have 
an opportunity of seeing the body. As long 
as she retained the power of utterance the 
sacred name of Jesus was heard to issue from 
the names, a he subs <mu gioans which th~ 
violence of her anguish extorted from her, 
alone interrupted her ejaculations. Her heart 
was found entire, after the rest of her body 
was quite consumed. The cardinal of Win¬ 
chester ordered her ashes to be collected and 
thrown into the Seine. So perished the un¬ 
happy Maid of Orleans, at the age af nine¬ 
teen.- -James' Memoir of Celebrated Wo¬ 
men. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 

INNOCENCE. 

There is a charm in innocence before which 
strength becomes weakness, and power, be¬ 
comes impotent. Beauty may dazzle—but 
beauty without innocence never awes the 
bold intruder who would despoil the loveliest 
flower in the garden of God. The attain¬ 
ment of this virtue in its full perfection, re¬ 
quires not only an irreproachable course of 
conduct, but also a strict guardianship over 
the thoughts. The thought of beauteous 
and forbidden pleasure, has power to impart 
a stain to female purity, which, if unseen by 
the eye of man, throws its shadow on the 
heart, and creates fear, distrust, and a sense 
of guilt, in a'bosom whiter than the mountain 
snow. The greatest blessing lent to poor 
humanity to remind it of Eden and Heaven, 
Bhould retain its freshness and its perfection 
of moral beauty without those secret de¬ 
fections of thought, which are like enemies, 
almost unconsciously admitted one by one, 
at midnight, into the strong hold of virtue. 

Young ladies should neve.r presume on 
niding a serious defect in their principles of 
moral virtue. If it be known to themselves, 
the glance of their own eyes may betray the 
secret, if they feel the hidden guilt; 1 the 
indescribable charm of innocence may have 
fled from the blooming countenance forever, 
or may only linger like a frightened dove on 


a flowering shrub whose branches a serpent 
is shaking in his ascending folds. 

All of the joys of earthly pleasure, that 
may truly bear the name of pleasure, time 
will scatter in the path of the virtuous from 
his silken wings—all of the sorrows of de¬ 
parture from virtue, the grave and the 
sunless eternity beyond, only can reveal. 
A ruined female is like a once beautiful star, 
turned aside from the glorious path in which 
she rolled in music round the sun—now 
adrift and on fire, the wonder and terror of 
the silver-eyed constellations—the seducer 
only of those wayward lights that might 
have risen at first in the heavenward skies, 
but whose onward courses have been towards 
the blackness of darkness. A virtuous fe¬ 
male, preserving her purity of thought, and 
increasing the charities and the generous 
affections of her heart through every vicisi- 
tude and change of life, may be compared 
to a star that rises indeed dimly, half seen in 
the dusky twilight, and baptized in the dew 
drops of the evening—but putting on tho 
spotless apparel of beauty, diffusing strange 
splendor through the admiring heavens, 
smiling on earth, yet attracted toward the 
kindred star of Bethlehem, and lost long be¬ 
fore the dawn in the intense glories of a bright¬ 
er and a better sphere * * * * If woman be 
tbe ministering angel of humanity—what 
must she be when the heavens receive her 
into their unsullied realms!—What must she 
be whom the bright immortals stoop to love 
while she walks through earthly bowers! 
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STREET VIEW IN THE INTERIOR OF DAMASCUS. 


On entering Damasbus from the south-1 Notwithstanding my disappointment at the 
east quarter, I was charmed, beyond cxprcs- general inferiority of the buildings of this 
sion, with the verdant tind delightful appear-! fine street, to the expectation I had formed 
ance of the olive grounds, fruitful gardens, 1 of them, I was, nevertheless much pleased 
and running streams,! through which the! at the cleanliness of every thing we saw, and 
city is approached. A remarkable peculiar!- the apparent health and beauty of the people 
ty of the buildings in this quarter is, that al- of all classes that we met in our way, as well 
most every separate edifice appears to have’ as the richness and gaiety of apparel, among 
a high and pointed dome of brick-work, which ! the young and old, the rich and poor, in pro- 
being of the same lights colored earth used in portion to their several ages and ranks: the 
the bricks of the buildings, resembles, at a oldest and poorest among them, however, 
distance, a number of large straw bee-hives, being much better dressed than the ordinary 
We entered the city through the Bab-el- class of people in any Arab or Turkish town 
Ullah, or the gate of God, so called from its that I had yet seen, 
leading to Jerusalem and Mecca—both holy There was a degree of order and tranquil- 
cities, and both places of pilgrimage, the last lity also visible in every part of the street, 
only to the Mahommedans, but the first to all even that most thickly crowded with people, 
the several classes of: Jews, Christians, and which was pleasing to witness, and gave a • 
Moslems, by each of whom it is held in high’ verv favorable impression as to the sober 
estimation, and called by all El-Khods-el- 1 and orderly habits of the inhabitants.- Buck- 
Shereef, the Holy and ;the Noble. - ingliam. 

The street through which we passed was 
paved in the centre, iupon a raised level, 
forming an excellent road for beasts of bur¬ 
den, camels, and horses, and would easily 
admit the passage of:six or eight abreast. 

Below this raised road, was an unpaved space 
on each side, and within this again a pave¬ 
ment of smaller stones, nearly as broad as 
the central raised way, for foot passengers, 
along the fronts of the dwellings, shops and 
other edifices that lined the street. Had the 
buildings been at all; correspondent to the! 
length and breadth of this fine road, the effect! 
of the whole would have been excellent; but] 
these were, in general, poor and mean, and 1 
totally destitute of uniformity, whether in 
size, style, or material. 

Among the principal edifices I noticed 
several mosques, some of modern, and others 
apparently of a pretty old date. The shops 
were all open, and many manufactories of 
cotton, silk, stuff, and leather, were carried 
on at each side of the street in the open air. 
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MARRIAGE SCENES. 

The evening appointed for the nuptial 
ceremony of two youthful friends at length 
arrived, and under some confusion, the taste¬ 
fully decorated bride, and neatly costumed 
bridegroom had a meeting in the upper par¬ 
lor oif Mr. Hartley’s comfortable mansion, 
that overlooked the beautiful valley, through 
which stole the yet small, but majestic and 
fhst swelling Rappahannock, in old Virginia; 
for here, at this delightful abode of her fa¬ 
ther, had the much admired Mildred Hartley 
been wooed and won by the interesting and 
gallant young Henry Morris. Mildred looked 
pale and somewhat dejected, but upon meet¬ 
ing the flashing black eyes of Henry, her 
bewitching countenance wore its wonted 
smile; a few words exchanged, and he was 
charged not to forget the ring, which was 
accordingly arranged. The numerous rela¬ 
tives of the young pair had congregated be¬ 
low. The arrival of Parson Steele was an¬ 
nounced; in a few moments the waiters were 
in attendance, and Hymen’s Altar was pre¬ 
sented in the drawing room. The words of 
response being distinctly articulated “ I will," 
followed by the graceful nod of the plumes 
which adorned the head of the bride,—Mil¬ 
dred Hartley was looked on no more, but in 
a moment of trembling ecstasy had become 
“ Mildred Morris ,” and more dear and in¬ 
teresting to crowded relations, and new con¬ 
nexions, than was Mildred Hartley. The 
cup of joy, already full, was made to over¬ 
flow by the introduction of music, with lively 
cotillions, in which all the younger part of 
the company participated, while the graver 
portion either passed a-pleasant conversation 
on “ by gone days,” or amused themselves 
at the fashionable games of the day, till an¬ 
nunciation of dinner reminded the company 
of the departure, that evening, which was 
contemplated by the happy Henry and his 
lovely Mildred, for a new and distant home! 
Soon did the merry cracking whips of the 
drivers denote that the carriages were at the 
door, when the bridal dress was laid by; a 
riding dress taken instead, and Mildred en¬ 
tered her father’s house, her childhood’s home, 
no longer. Throngs of friends pressed to 
the door to say good-bye—to look on the 
dear face once more—to feel her fate was 
sealed—to pray it might be a happy one—to 
think she was going away—away from her 
home—away with a stranger—and tears and 
smiles mingled—and fond looks—and long 
embraces—a father’s full heart that caused 
his eyes too to fill, as he ejaculated “God' 
bless you, my child—and sorrow sat upon 
the cheek of Mildred. Amidst a mother’s 
sobs and sighs, and a sister’s tear that strove 
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to be a smile—Mildred Hartley left her la¬ 
ther’s house, with a bright beam of joy and 
hope upon her countenance; she tore herself 
lrom all that was near and dear, and reclined 
j in the arms of her Henry, for with him only 
I could she be happy—another moment, and 
the carriage doors were closed—the last 
adieu uttered, and Mildred was gone! 
Friends and relatives taking leave for their 
neighboring abodes, but few of us were left 
to muse upon the past scene of exciting 
bustle. Oh! how melancholy, how lonely 
did the house appear! Where but a moment 
before all had been a hurrying, thrilling 
scene of interest! Who has not experienced 
I the deserted sensation, when those we have 
been accustomed to see are gone 1 And 
when the agitation of parting is over, O! the 
forlorn, empty look of the room! the work- 
box, the drawing materials, the music, all 
gone! Even the flower that had been wa¬ 
tered by its fair preserver, drooping from ne¬ 
glect, and apparently weeping too at her de¬ 
parture. Such were the scenes the writer 
of this humble sketch witnessed, with the 
most intense concern; for owing to the good 
understanding enjoyed with my parents, the 
old people prevailing on me to pass the night 
with them for the purpose of recounting the 
associations of early days, I consented. Af¬ 
ter tea, Mrs. Hartley broke the silence by 
saying, she could not overcome her distress 
at parting with Mildred; and had she not 
been so dutiful a child, she would never have 
consented to her marriage, even to my friend 
Henry Morris, with all his legal knowledge 
and Missouri lands, and sobbed aloud. Mr. 
Hartley, who had seemed lost for some mo¬ 
ments previous in a deep reverie, rose from 
his chair, and approaching the sofa upon 
which his distressed wife had thrown herself, 
thus addressed her:—“ My dear Nancy, had I 
supposed you would thus have given yourself 
up to grief, or indeed that you entertained 
the least objection to Mildred’s marriage, 
such a thing should not have occurred. It 
has already marred my happiness, and will 
tend much to increase my grey hairs. Should 
I ever again be called on for a line to Mr. 
Lightfoot, (the clerk,) for marriage-license, 
I shall decline it,” resuming his chair. Juliet 
Hartley, the younger sister, who had been 
seated near the window, looking intensely to¬ 
wards the road, rose hastily, left the draw¬ 
ing room, and was heard to ascend the stair 
case. 

Her mother’s eyes following the form of 
Juliet till she had left the room, she breathed 
a heavy sigh, remarking that “something 
ailed that poor girl;” grief, she doubted not, 
at parting from her dear sister. Turning 
the conversation to the late marriage, I al¬ 
luded to the cheering prospects of Mildred, 
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having become well acquainted with Mr. 
Morris in Missouri, his exalted character, 
fine practice as a lawyer, and extensive pos¬ 
sessions ; I could but congratulate them both 
upon the event. Besides, they would be 
surrounded by friends and acquaintances. 
He had told me, I continued, of a contract 
recently made with a young medical friend, 
and perhaps a school-mate of his, by which 
he had sold him twelve hundred acres of his 
land, at an advance of fifty per cent, on cost, 
who (provided he could accomplish some 
other end in view,) would certainly be his 
near neighbor; and a more generous soul, he 
thought, did not exist. “ Pardon me,” said 
Mrs. Hartley, “ while I speak a word of con¬ 
solation to my dear husband,” rising and 
leaning on his shoulder; “You should not, 
perhaps, persist in the declaration just made, 
Mr. Hartley,” said the good lady, “ since we 
have lived a happy life, and proven to my 
dear parents, (who, I doubt not, are now in 
paradise,) that we were the best judges of 
our own business, for amidst their determined 
opposition to our union, I left my chamber at 
midnight, and meeting you and your suite, 
made a trip to Georgetown, sixty miles, dur¬ 
ing the worst snow storm that fell for twenty 
years previous. Now ought we to oppose 
the marriage of our daughter and Mr. Morris, 
who really seemed to love each other so ar¬ 
dently, though it grieved us at parting with 
her, when we have fully experienced the 
fact that opposition only serves to fan the 
flame of love ?” 

Juliet’s chamber-maid, whose grandmothei 
at farthest, had, (from this girl’s dialect ,) 
been born in Guinea, ran into the room about 
this time; and in a kind of conversation with 
herself, peculiar to the race, thus commenced: 
“Miss Julit wont hardly obetak Miss Milly 
dis night, I know; dat she wont not endeed. 
But Dr. Hanson put her on de horse dat pace 
and canter like lightning, as what’s name 
says. Horse twiss about and cut caper, cans 
ne did’nt know Miss Julit, but Miss Julit 
boll on like race rider I seed at Court house.” 
Her old mistress, who had listened without 
a breath, her heart beating like a sledge¬ 
hammer, sprang up to the girl, saying, “ Luce, 
you tell me a story, I know you do.” “ Deed 
I dont, Misses, deed I dont,” replied the as¬ 
tonished Lucy. “Did she,” said Mrs. Hart¬ 
ley, “ put on her new riding dress!” “ Yes 
him,” replied sooty Luce, “ an her new fur 
bonnett, an her brack fedders too, she did, 
and she gib de doctor Master saddle-bags, 
full ’ub does too; she make me stuff ’em in 
wid great hurry, she did; and she tell de 
Doctor how Master jes declare, he never 
write nudder letter to Court house for license 
gyn, she did. Den de Doctor gib me dis 
yere dollar to wait in de lane tell day be out 


ob sight.” Parson Steele, who had promised 
to return from a visit to a sick neighbor, rid¬ 
ing up at this moment, soon commenced 
apologising that he could not tarry as first in¬ 
tended ; having met on the road a messenger, 
with a letter from his esteemed friend and 
nephew, Dr. Hanson, enjoining it on him to 
superintend his affairs while he should go on 
a journey to Pittsburg, and probably to Mis¬ 
souri ; and that his duties would commence 
that very evening. Mr. Hartley’s eyes were 
opened, various occurences flashed upon his 
mind, which satisfied him in a moment that 
his only remaining daughter had gone! and 
Dr. Hanson had followed his own example, 
and stolen her from her parents. Not at the 
hour of midnight, (as in his own case,) but 
in broad day. With the utterance of this 
language, Mrs. Hartley doubly confirmed the 
suspicion, and attributed it all to the declara¬ 
tion he had made in her hearing. “ What is 
to be done!” asked Mr. Hartley, “it was 
your fault that I used the expression.” “ Oh! 
pursue them by all means,” said the anxious 
lady, “ and welcome them back to be mar¬ 
ried in our own house.” Remarking that 
Virginia was truly the land of chivalry, I 
begged he would take one of mine; but find¬ 
ing they were in the pasture, Mr. Steele re¬ 
marked that his fast trotter at the rack was 
at his service. “But can I,” exclaimed the 
distressed father, “ consent to give up the 
only child left, who is not yet in her fifteenth 
year 1 never!” “Never mind that,” inter¬ 
rupted his good wife, wiping away her tears, 

“ I was only fourteen,—it is useless to op¬ 
pose it now, for ‘ opposition only fans the 
flame of love!' So God bless you, my dear 
husband; haste, I pray you, and bring them 
back.” With a fond embrace she parted 
from him at the style, and in a few moments, 
the old gentlemen was in swift pursuit of 
the fugitives from his house. 

During Mr. Hartley’s absence, much anx¬ 
iety was kept up by the continual deveiopo- 
ment of incidents within the few days passed, 
convincing to the mother, of Juliet’s deter¬ 
mination to wed the graceful Dr. Hanson. 
She could not extract from her whose neat 
gold ring she wore—she had found her writ¬ 
ing, and contrary to usage, had concealed 
the sheet from her view—she had eaten little 
or nothing—and by the way, the young Doc¬ 
tor had jestingly said too, in the portico, it 
might bo Miss Juliet’s turn next, (whose hand 
he was then holding)—to which she had 
sternly, but thoughtlessly replied, “ that she 
had been too hasty in giving up Mildred, and 
if her last daughter ever left her till she 
j might be odd of twenty, she would be under 
[the necessity of following the example of 
her mother before her, ‘ use stratagem’ for 
consent to it she would not;” and being alone 
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with the importunate Doctor by this time, 
she had been silly enough to give him in de¬ 
tail, the circumstances of her own elopement 
with her husband, expressing great confi¬ 
dence, however, in her daughter, that such 
disobedience would never occur. Thus say¬ 
ing, she exclaimed, “ it is truly my own mis¬ 
doings, that has lost my child!” While Par¬ 
son Steele was endeavoring to console Mrs. 
Hartley, who had for some time seemed to 
give herself up to grief, my servant came to 
the door with intelligence of a horse taken 
in the road by him, a good match for one of 
mine, having a gentleman’s saddle on him, 
which proved to belong to the farm—was 
Miss Juliet’s riding horse, and Dr. Hanson’s 
saddle—confirming the account given by 
the servant girl. Soon after which, Mr. 
Wood’s servant, from the Court house, ar¬ 
rived, on Parson Steele’s horse, that had 
been loaned Mr. Hartley, bringing the news 
that Miss Hartley had been thrown by a wild 
horse, but not much injured—that her fa¬ 
ther and a Doctor were coming with her in 
a carriage—and handing a' note to Mrs. 
Hartley, she read as follows: 

“ Dear Nancy,— 

Providence has again provided for us. The 
Doctor’s horse was wild and threw Juliet, 
without doing serious injury. They have 
Ynade concessions—a license has been ob¬ 
tained—and this evening they are to bo 
joined together under our own roof. 

Do not let the parson go, but make ready 
as well as you can. 

“ Affectionately yours, 

J. B. Hartley.” 

The scene of bustle which now ensued, 
can better be imagined than described. Suf¬ 
fice it to say, the old lady was never in more 
cheerful preparation, and I spent a joyous 
evening in a once more happy family. The 
neighbors were sent for. The young people 
who had been so recently on the wing, were 
led to the altar, and not unfrequently did the 
delighted Mrs, Hartley declare that “ opposi¬ 
tion only served to fan the flame of love /” 
Before I left Missouri last year, I spent 
another happy evening at the house of Mr. 
Hartley, who, having sold his estate in Vir¬ 
ginia, and sought the society of his children 
by removing thither, had purchased a portion 
of Mr. Morris’s (his son in law’s,) land, al¬ 
ready improved. Dr. Hanson, with his in¬ 
teresting Juliet, as also Col. Morris and 
family being guests under the paternal roof, 
and while enjoying the delightful social cir¬ 
cle thereby created, former scenes were re¬ 
counted. The old lady participating largely 
in the conversation, thus closed her emphatic 
remarks: I was opposed by my parents in 
early marriage; nevertheless, my persever- 


I ance had the effect I so much desired, and I 
j can say, that I have shared more largely in 
| comfort, than is the common lot of life. In 
turn, I made the same objections in the cases 
of any own daughters, without any effect. 
They were like their mother, the best judges 
of their own business—have married to my 
entire satisfaction, and are the happiest of 
wives. It is to no use, said she, “ opposition 
only serves to. fan the.flame of love /” 

“ Matuimonkx” 

Washington City, Nov. 20tli, 183? 
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which the heart delights to expatiate; those 
of the still living, but the absent. Oh! what 
do they not afford of delight! They have 
the whole witchery of beauty, love and truth 
in them, without one speck or flaw to lower 
the tone of that enchantment they contain. 


OLD LETTERS. 

What a world of thoughts and feelings 
arise, in perusing old letters! What lessons 
do we read in the silliest of them, and in 
others what beauty, what charms, what ma¬ 
gical illusion wraps the senses in brief en¬ 
chantment ! But it is brief indeed. Absence, 
estrangement, death, the three great enemies 
of mortal ties, start up to break the spell. 
The letters of those who are dead, how won¬ 
derful. We seem to live and breathe in 
their society. The writers once, perhaps, 
lived with us in the communion of friendship, 
in the flames of passion, in the whirl of plea¬ 
sure ; in the same career, in short, of earthly 
joys, earthly follies, and earthly infirmities. 
We seem again to retrace these paths toge¬ 
ther ; but are suddenly arrested by the know¬ 
ledge that there is a vast gulf between us 
and them. The hands which traced those 
characters are mouldering in the tombs, eaten 
by worms, or already turned to dust. 

Letters from those we once loved, who, 
perhaps are still living, but no longer living 
for us. It may be they grew tired of us; it 
may be we grew tired of them; or the sepa¬ 
ration may have arisen from mutual imper¬ 
fections in character. Still the letters recall 
times and seasons when it was otherwise, 
and we look upon ourselves out of ourselves, 
as it were, with much melancholy interest. 
That identity of the person, and that estrange¬ 
ment of the spirit, who can paint it! 

There is still a third class of old letters on 
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PERSIAN AND INDIAN MYS¬ 
TERIES. 

The annexed representation of initiation 
into the Eleusinian mysteries, will give the 
reader some faint idea of the Persian and 
Indian mysteries, of which the former were 
probably the copy. 

Nothing can be conceived more solemn 
than the rites of initiation into the greater 
mysteries, as described by Apuleius and 
Dion Chrysostome, who had both gone 
through the awful ceremony ; nothing more 
tremendous and appalling than the scenery 
exhibited before the eyes of the terrified as¬ 
pirant. After entering the grand vestibule 
of the mystic shrine, he was led by the 
hierophant, amidst surrounding darkness 
and incumbent horrors, through all the ex¬ 
tended ailes, winding avenues, and gloomy 
adyta. The Metempsychosis was one of the 
leading principia taught in those temples, 
and this first stage was intended to represent 
the toilsome wanderings of the benighted 
soul through the mazes of vice and error 
before initiation ; or in the words of an an¬ 
cient writer quoted by Warburton from Sto- 
baeus : “ It was a rude and fearful march 
through night and darkness.” Presently the 
ground began to rock beneath his feet, the 
whole temple trembled, and strange and 
dreadful voices were heard through the mid¬ 
night silence. To these succeeded other 
louder and more terrific noises, resembling 
thunder 5 while quick and vivid flashes of 
lightning darted through the cavern, display¬ 
ing to his view many ghastly sights and 
hideous spectres, emblematical of the vari¬ 
ous vices, diseases, infirmities, and calami¬ 
ties incident to that state of terrestrial bon¬ 
dage from which his struggling soul was 
now going to emerge, as well as of the hor¬ 
rors and penal torments of the guilty in a 
future state. At this period, all the pageants 
of vulgar idolatry, all the train of gods, su¬ 
pernal and infernal, passed in awful succes¬ 
sion before him, and a hymn, called the 
Theology of Idols, recounting the geneology 
and functions of each, was sung: afterwards 
the whole fabulous detail was solemnly re¬ 
counted by the mystagogue ; a divine hymn 
in honor of eternal and immutable truth 
was chanted, and the profounder mysteries 
commenced. “ And now, arrived on the 
verge of death and initiation, every thing 
wears a dreadful aspect; it is all horror, 
trembling, and astonishment.” An icy 
chillness seizes his limbs; a copious dew, 
like the damp of real death, bathes his tem¬ 
ples ; he staggers, and his faculties begin 
to fail; when the scene is of a sudden 
changed, and the doors of the interior splen¬ 


didly-illuminated temple are thrown wide 
open. A. “ miraculous and divine light dis¬ 
closes itself: and shining plains and flowery 
meadows open on all hands before him.” 
Arrived at the bourn of mortality, after hav 
ing trod the gloomy threshold of Proserpine, 
I passed rapidly through all the surrounding 
elements; and, at deep midnight, beheld 
the sun shining in meridian splendor. The 
clouds of mental error and the shades of 
real darkness being now alike dissipated, 
both the soul and the body of the initiated 
experienced a delightful vicissitude; and, 
while the latter, purified with lustrations, 
bounded in a blaze of glory, the former dis¬ 
solved in a tide of overwhelming transport 
—The Tourist. 
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ISOLA BELLA. 

BY LOUISE H. MEDINA. 

“ Light be the turf of thy tomb! 

May its verdure like emerald be; 

There should not be the shadow of gloom 
In aught that reminds us of thee. 

Young flowers and an evergreen tree. 

Slay spring from the spot of thy rest; 

But no cypress nor yew let us see, 

For why should we mourn for the blest ?” 

Uyron. 

Of all the lovely spots which deck the 
bosom of this, our lovely earth, the brightest 
lies among the lofty mountains of Montser¬ 
rat. in the principality of Piedmont. 

A nameless, though beautiful branch from 
the waters of the Po, turns here aside, as if 
wooed by the verdure of the valley to leave 
its proud source, like to some high-born maid 
who forsakes her father’s stately halls to 
grace the cottage of a lowly love—and 
sweeping gracefully around, marks out this 
green basis as a separate and holy thing. 
Here the flowers bloom fairer, the golden 


grape clusters in richer luxuriance, and the 
bright, free air breathes redolent of a softer 
perfume, over the eastern hills that shelter 
it about; the sun casts down his earliest look 
of love, and in the depths of that tranquil 
stream, the vestal stars array themselves in 
brighter beauty. Pew are the travelers 
whose wonder seeking curiosity leads there, 
yet the taste of some one, more refined than 
the rude peasantry about, once called the spot, 
Isola Bella, and well suits its deep and 
dreaming loneliness with the heart that once 
beat here, and the tale they tell of that 
heart’s early grave. The ruins of what was 
once a cottage alone indicate that life ever 
found habitation here, but the presence of 
life’s sad, inseparable sister, Death, is more 
distinctly marked. Standing surrounded, 
and almost hidden by four drooping acacias 
is a simple marble tomb, remarkable alone 
for its pure and classic plainness, on which 
is engraven the name “ Estelle,” and be¬ 
neath it the words “ Peace! peace.” Other 
name or date is there none; no epitaph 
to speak what the poor clay there resting 
was, or should have been: all the hopes, 
the ambitions, the desires, which could 
extend beyond the tomb seem comprised in 
that one word—peace. Here it seems to 
say, has an overwearied frame sought refuge, 
here the bowed spirit has bent itself to a long 
repose, here the breaking heart found out its 
peace. What a lesson for \ain-glorious 
mortals! Here the head plans no more; the 
wild desires, and buoyant energies of the 
mind sink all into one prayer—pride elevates 
not—no fancy kindles nor passion warms— 
peace—peace here lies upon the dying lips 
and is engraven on the tomb. May the 
prayer of the mourner be registered where 
Hope like a smiling cherub, points the way 
and Mercy guards the door! May the peace 
which passeth all understanding be accorded 
to that early grave of one who loved not 
wisely, but too well! 

The sun had gone down glowingly behind 
the western hills of Montserrat, and still some 
rays oflight lingered on the cottage and stream 
of Isola Bella. The water lilies slowly drooped 
their loving bells as if jealously to enclose those 
truant gems of brightness and prevent their 
returningto their fountain source; while here 
and their a solitary star kindled its eternal 
lamp, as if the eye of holy love watched over ^ 
earth in the profundity of her repose. Far, 
far across the hills came stealing the vesper 
chime, now swelling richly on the passing 
breeze, and then sighing away like a lover’s 
vow, half uttered, half believed; and mingling 
not unpleasantly, sounded the wine dressers’ 
song as they wended home, bending beneath 
the purple burthen, or the distant hum of the 
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city soothing away like a fractious infant into 
rest. How very full of lovely fancies is 
n jrrht in a southern land ! The calm, the 
lieauty, the holiness of its repose, come after 
the mad tumult of the day, like better hopes 
upon a sinner’s heart—it seems to commune 
w jth the small still voice of Nature unto man, 
and as the eye gazes on the bright unwearying 
watchers above, Faith seems to raise a glass 

which points our pathway into Heaven. I he 

wo-worn and the wicked alike acknowledge 
the silent spell. Anger and Passion hide 
from the rebuking serenity of night, and hre- 
eyed murder drops the knife, and oft. gives 
t^ars for blood. If the religion of the earth 
can thus effect the sullen heart, how much 
more deeply is it felt upon the innocent and 
lovely; to them it is as uiegemic,--u*r*« \ri\zr. 
in°- forth the verdure and perfume—it is 
the bridal veil beneath which the happy 
maiden hides her vestal blush—it is the 
sanctifying presence of a sacred being who 
heightens and purifies all emotion, buch at 
least were the feelings which beat in one 
fervent heart, as it leaned against the 
trellised window, and hearkened for the well 

known footstep. . . , 

Had a poet or a painter s fancy pictured 
the spirit of some lovely star which had 
wandered from its home and strayed on earth 
as scarce belonging to it, such a fulness of 
purity and tenderness might image well the 
voung Estelle. Childhood had passed,but so 
shortly since, that itscherub smile and joyous 
air yet lingered after, while womanhood, 
with maturer grace and more voluptuous 
beauty swelled the rich outline of her fair 
proportions. She wore the common dress of 
the Piedmontese, though formed of finer 
materials; her arms, white as me caryiuium 
blossoms, were bare—the brief petticoat dis¬ 
played afoot moulded in aristocratic smallness 

of dimension, while two rich, glossy braids of 
hair, falling even to the ground, completed 
her picturesque attire. But her face-oh! 
was it that there the chiselled features at¬ 
tained the much contested line of beauty ! or 
was it that her dark large eye rivalled the 
wild gazelle’s! No, something it was than 
beauty, dearer, deeper, more intense. In 
that eye—that smile—shone out a soul of fire, 
and in the flitting color of her cheek flashes 
of the illumined mind, waitmga single breath 
*to fan it into a name. 

I “He comes not yet! Our beacon star 
stands over the fountain now, and yet lie is 
not here! Why tarries lie! If time be 
thought, and thought is love, A. 1S cou * se 
should be like winged speed, flashing a me¬ 
teor through space illimitable. Spring from 
your everlasting beds, oh. all ye 
Heaven, and waft him hither on your wings! 
Move with him, solid earth, beneath Ins 


feet be thou as chariot wheels, and hither 
bring my life—my love—my husband! _• 

Hark! her words have conjured—the turi 
gives up a sudden sound—a step, one mo¬ 
ment’s faint suspense—the next, the loved 
—the looked for stands beside her. YVho 
was it that in secrecy and loneliness had 
wooed the young Estelle! Who had lured 
her to leave her father’s home, her village 
friends, and raised in Nature’s deepesthaunts 
for her a bower of love! Who, or what she 
scarcely knows—the silent starlight slimes 
now as it did then, upon a noble form—a 
winning voice has whispered words of passion, 
has believed the tale, has given her 


she nas uuucvcu me **— t>-j , 

heart’s rich treasures to his charge, nor asked 
for other pledge of faith but that, without 
which all passion were unholy. 

In the dead of night she gave her stranger 
love her hand and since then, for days and 
nights she has still multiplied her love. 
With such affection, such deep implicit trust, 
suspicion has not to do—and never yet has 
fear or doubt shadowed her heart’s idolatry. 
Yet, to-night, he speaks with troubled ac¬ 
cents, and, as the clear night falls coldly on 
his face, it shows no lover’s fondness there. 

‘ Estelle—how long is it since we have 

loved!’ . 

‘To fond remembrance, an eternity—to 

| hope a single hour.’ , , . 

‘Tush! this is child’s romance, he inter¬ 
rupted hurriedly. “ Some two years, I think 
it is; and in them I have taught you some¬ 
thing, sweet Estelle.’ , 

«Ay, a lesson for my life—one ot love. _ 

‘ You were an apt scholar,’ he replied with 
an unequivocal smile, ‘may you as readily 
receive that lesson which is ever love’s com¬ 
panion—sorrow.' , . 

‘ Germaine,’ said the girl, raising her moon¬ 
like eyes solemnly to his face, ‘you have not 
forgotten the hour when you gave me this. 
She held up her hand when she spoke, on 
which glittered a brilliant ring—he shuddered 
slightly, and she went on with added earn 
estness. 

‘ In that hour a link was woven never to 
be broken—in that hour an oath registered 
never to be annulled ! By this pledge I 
swore myself to you in life or death tor 
body or soul—by this token I claim you— 
fame, fortune, honor, and life, for mine! r ate, 
which binds other mortals, has no power over 
us; our union is for ever and for ever. 

Long and deep was the silence that lot 
lowed her words—the echo of the hills won-' 
deringly took up the sound, and as she re¬ 
peated them, the listening air lent voice to 
re-echo for ever and for.ever! Suddenly 
the sound of approaching voices and the 
tramp of horses were heard—he started from 
his tranced pause, drew her to his breast.. 
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showered burning kisses on her brow, lips 
and bosom, then exclaiming: 

‘ I thought I could have spoken it—but no— 

no_farewell—oh, farewell, Estelle!’ he tore 

away her clinging arms with desperate 
strength, and resigning her sinking form to 
another who came up at that moment, rushed 
madly from the spot. 

Estelle had fallen, but not fainted ; the 
faculties of nature seemed terrified into a 
trance, but the mind wavered not a moment. 
A dreadful consciousness was in her stony 
eyes, and the breath seemed chiselled on her 
livid lips; she appeared like a corpse whom 
a vampire life reanimates, living, yet not of 
life. The stranger who remained, poured 
out honied words, in which absolute necessity, 
high family, liberal maintenance, feigned 
marriage, were often repeated; but they in¬ 
sulted not the sense they did not reach, 
neither were the sobs and prayers of her sor¬ 
rowing attendants heard or heeded. One 
dreadful thought alone seemed to reign in 
her blasted heart, like the spirit of pestilence 
over the city it has smitten. At last it found 
a vent, but not in tears, or sighs, or curses. 
Raising calmly her ringed hand on high, she 
muttered, ‘The pledge was sworn, and it 
will be redeemed!’ 

11 She sings the wild song of her own native plains, 
Each note that he loved awaking, 

Ah! little they think who exult in her strains 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking.” 

Moore. 

‘Halloo, there, St. Aubyn! Why man- 
art mad or dreaming—that you post along 
with your eyes in such a fine frenzy rolling 1 
Certes, if you would not run over some of 
the king’s lieges, you should hire a herald to 
precede you, and have him cry, ‘Oh, yes! 
oh, yes! make room for a man in love.’ 

This tirade was delivered rather sharply 
to a slight and extremely handsome youth, 
who, wrapt apparently in no unpleasant re¬ 
verie, had swung the corner of Regent street 
so rapidly as to come in concussion with the 
speaker, who was sauntering in all fashion¬ 
able negligence through Piccadilly. He 
seemed a man of thirty years of age; per¬ 
haps he had not told so many, but the lines 
marked on his noble features expressed ra¬ 
ther thought than age. His appearance be¬ 
spoke that aristocratic fashion which is at¬ 
tained by so very few—his dress that perfect 
plainness which claims distinction without 
marking peculiarity. Imitated by numbers, 
flattered and caressed by all, George Ger¬ 
maine Bellenden was loved by few—he pos¬ 
sessed in a remarkable degree the power to 
repulse without offending, and wielded so 


easily the weapons of satire, that they held 1 
a giant’s power, joined to an infant’s playful, 
ness. i 

‘A thousand excuses, Baronet, are prayed 
of your offended shoulder,’ returned St. Au¬ 
byn, good humoredly, ‘but the fact is, your 
last conjecture, if not precisely correct, is not 
far off the mark. I am hastening to visit 

‘A woman 1 !’ interrogated Bellenden. 

‘No, an angel!’ 

‘ Precisely, and in what fool’s Paradise does 
this angel make her terrestrial Heaven!’ 

‘May Fair,’ answered St. Aubyn, ‘and if 
there were not so much of a sneer on your 
lip as you inquire, I would ask you to join 
me in my visit.’ 

‘A veritable office for a guardian, truly,’ 
said Bellenden. ‘Pray, young sir, has this 
goddess a name as well as a local habitation!’ 

‘ I am almost afraid to tell you, Baronet; 
however, as you are not a very severe guar¬ 
dian, I think I will tell you. It is the Em¬ 
press of Beauty and Queen of Son, the un¬ 
rivalled Guedecini, La Rusignole, as we call 
her.’ 

‘Indeed! I congratulate you—you have 
made a glorious plunge for so young a swim¬ 
mer! An actress—I beg her pardon—an 
opera singer for an idol, and Newmarket for 
a dice board! I give you joy of your pr> 
gress.’ 

‘Nay, sir, be as severe with me as you 
please, but do not wrong the lady. She i3 
as faultless in fame as she is peerless in regal 
beauty.’ 

‘Doubtless—’twere sacrilege to doubt it! 
The very Dulcinea of love sick Quixottes, 
the queen of foilstone arrows, and' Seraph of 
tinsel wings. Well, St. Aubyn, much plea¬ 
sure to you. I will see your most sweet 
hostess to night—until then, au revoir .’ 

The Baronet passed on as he spoke, and 
St. Aubyn looking discontentedly after him, 
muttered to himself, ‘How very disagreeable 
Bellenden can make himself! but I am glad 
he will see La Rusignole to-night. I wish 
he might fall but half as much in love as I, 
to punish him.’ 

It was very late when Sir George entered 
the Opera house that night. He had been 
engaged to attend a party there; one of 
whom, Lady Clara Falkland, was the high-. 
born heiress, whose wide domains were soop 
to repair by marriage the fortunes he had 
shattered at the rouge-et-noir board. For¬ 
tune had been unfriendly to him, and his 
spirits were more than usually depressed 
The last act of Medea was performing as he 
opened the privileged opera box, and a voice, 
clear as the clarion with a silver sound rung 
through the lofty walls. Lady Clara wel¬ 
comed him with a look and blush, but raised 
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her finger imploringly for silence, until the 
brilliant illusion should be past 
He stood still, accordingly, until a shriek 
so full of thrilling horror, as to freeze the 
hearer’s blood, burst on his startled sense— 
lie gazed eagerly on the stage—did he 
dream ? No—there she stood before him— 
her wild and burning eyes directed full on 
him, her long black hair sweeping in gloomy 
horror round her form, her white extended 
arm bearing the blood-stained dagger—the 
Medea of the poet, the fearful vision of his 
remorseful fancy! A moment still she stood 
as if transfixed to stone—then slowly raising 
her hand as if to wipe the blood gouts from 
her brow—her voice burst in one long, har¬ 
rowing maniac laugh, and to the ground she 
sunk, like a statute fallen from its base. 
'Twas but an instant, yet it sufficed to show 
to the astounded gaze of Bellenden the glit¬ 
tering of a gem on that uplifted hand—the 
crowd reeled dizzily before his eyes—lights 
and faces swam together, and a cold chill 
ran shivering through his blood. He rushed 
into the lobbies for air—there the rush had 
already began, he forced his arduous way 
through the grand staircase, by a pass key, 
into the private galleries, he hurried hastily 
through corridors and behind scenes, until 
he reached a stage door: Panting and faint, 
at last he found himself in the back street, 
contrasting in its dark, splashy pavements, 
with the glare in front, as much as the smile 
upon an actress’ lip often does with her de¬ 
jected heart—and he leaned, to recover him¬ 
self, against the solitary lamp-post. ‘ It was 
herself! it was Estelle!’ so ran his murmured 
thought. ‘I met the glittering of those 
terrible eyes—I saw the flashing of that 
fatal gem. Eternal Heaven! that gem 

which was given as-’ 

‘A pledge which will still be redeemed!’ 
interrupted a deep toned voice. Bellenden 
turned with a ghastly recollection of the 
sound. She stool there beside the solitary 
lamp, whose lurid gleam made her features’ 
paleness seem more terrible—she stood there, 
in calm and desperate sternness, facing her 
destroyer, and he quailed before her. 

‘ Man,’ she said, * ruthless and daring as 
thou art, tremble! we shall meet again!’ 
Ere he could summon voice to answer, or 
compel one limb to move, she was gone. 
He heard the rolling of her carriage wheels, 
jland staggered from the spot, scarcely daring 
to think upon the past or anticipate its con¬ 
sequences’ 

To be concluded. 
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We find the following well written sketcli in the laat 
nuinlicr of the United States Magazine, a work of 
in^rit, published at Washington City. The beautiful 
article “ Palestine, " in our last number, la from the 
first number of the Magazine. 

LEISURE HOURS AT SARATOGA. 

I remember once to have been startled by 
a sermon on the right employment of our 
leisure hours. I had fancied, in common 
with most of the world, that if the set time 
of business (by that imposing name we all 
grace our occupations,) was diligently em¬ 
ployed, our leisure hours were not to be in¬ 
cluded in the great account, but rather thrown 
in like remnants by a generous dealer—sunny 
hours all, taking no shadow from the past, 
and casting no shadow before-—golden hours, 
snatched-from the wrinkled hag, Care, who 
sits brooding over our anxious days. But the 
preacher told us—and I have ever since been 
haunted by the idea—that our leisure hours 
were precisely those for which we should be 
held to the strictest account. 

With this sermon on my conscience, I went 
to Saratoga. One of my first thoughts, when 
I looked round upon the busy crowd of idlers 
(we are all vigilant over other’s duties,) was, 
how in the world those people were to an¬ 
swer for ten consecutive days, three weeks, or 
a month of leisure hours! Were they not 
throwing away the stuff that life is made of! 
—without a thought of the account accumu¬ 
lating upon them! Here were the old, just 
finishing the voyage of life, and the young, 
just entering upon it—all gliding rapidly 
down the stream, and all seeming to fancy 
that the shores are passing them, not they 
the shores. I was awakened from my reverie 
by my friend Mrs. J**f-*, whose ideas, seemed 
to be generated in the. clear healthy atmos¬ 
phere of her. heart. “ Look there,” she said, 

“ the benevolent can find a field, every where, 
even in a Saratoga drawing-room!” 1 1 fol¬ 


lowed the direction of her eyes, and saw one 
of the loveliest of all the young and fashion¬ 
able that graced that drawing-room. She 
had broken away from a knot of girls and 
young men, leaving her lion’s portion of their 
attention, to escheat to her companion, and 
joined a poor lady who actually appeared to 
be aching with her solitude m that lively 
crowd. She had come to Saratoga, two or 
three days before, with the prime necessity 
of woman’s life, a male adjunct, who appeared 
as regularly as the knives and forks at meal 
times, and left her side as soon as he had re- 
conducted her to the drawing-room; where 
she would slink into a corner, and remain 
like a bit of drift wood, that had been whirled 
into an eddy, and there stops while every 
thing is floating joyously past. Her name 
and condition were known to be respectable, 
but her dress was rather grotesque, and her 
hair, which no sketch of the imagination 
could change from red to auburn, was—now 
that every head is simply and classically ar¬ 
ranged—drawn up to the top of her crown, 
where it stood like the leaning tower of Fisa, 
Then she looked, so painfully still, so sorry 
that she was there, so wistfully towards 
every one that had a companion to speak to, 

! that she had moved -—-—’s compassion, 
and she went on her errand of charity. 
Scarcely had half a dozen sentences of the 
common currency of introductory conversa¬ 
tion been exchanged, when the solitary lady 
looked, like a new creature. She was no 
longer a stranger and an alien, but linked in 
with her fellow creatures, part and parcel of 

the cheerful world about her, and when-• 

offered her arm, and strolled up and down 
the room with her, giving her that important 
information which she had been longing to 
acquire, but dared not ask, the name of that 
tall gentleman, and this short lady, she ap¬ 
peared like one taken off a desolate island, 
on board a ship sailing under his own coun¬ 
try’s flag, with ship mates speaking his own 
language. “You were right,” said I to my 
friend, “ even this is a field of benevolence, 
and - —i has gleaned a scattered ear.” 
And well redeemed, I thought, a leisure hour, 
for she has made a fellow creature happy— 
no matter by what simple means such an 
object is attained—the simpler the better. 

The next morning enriched us with a large 
party from North Carolina. Fortunate is the 
state that can send forth such citizens to 
represent it. Intelligent and kind-hearted, 
simple and direct in their manners, with that 
evident self-respect, resting on the immova¬ 
ble foundation of intrinsic respectability, and 
the modesty and deference that’springs from 
a faith in the worth of others—a faith which 
is the well-spring of life to humanity. There 
was one young person of this party who was 
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the centre of general interest She was not 
beautiful, but she had a power to rivet and 
chain the eye beyond a regular and reigning 
beauty. There was a langor in her move¬ 
ment, and an abstractedness in her expres¬ 
sion, as if for her the soul of life was gone, 
or as if (for she was suffering from ill health,) 
she were listening to the strain, 

“Sister spirit come away!” 

But when a voice she loved struck upon her 
ear, or a word touched her heart-chords, she 
raised her heavy eye-lids, and a world glow¬ 
ing with sunshine, warmth and beauty, was 
revealed at a single glance. It reminded me 
of the child’s pretty fancy that “ the stars 
were holes to let the glory through.’ The 
morning after her arrival, one of her party 
asked her to siner. and her father—of all the 


to kindly feelings—dark prison-houses to 
generous thought. Many a leisure hour is 
well employed on that neutral ground of 
Saratoga, when the' social sympathies are 
linking the hearts of the fair rivals of rival 
cities, and “smoothing the raven down” of 
that deepest darkness m our Republic, politi¬ 
cal animosity—when the warmth and elo¬ 
quence of the southerner, melts the ice of 
the northern man, and finds and feels the 
generous current that flows beneath it—when 
the erudite Bostonian quotes the science, and 
even repeats the puns of the Philadelphian— 
and when New York fashionables beg pat¬ 
terns of caps and capes from Baltimoreans. 
These are the genial offices of acquaintance, 
and before its influence, “ sectional prejudice” 
vanishes as night vapors melt in the eye of 
the sun. 


admirers of her music the most enthusiastic,] 
(as he should be,)—brought her guitar. She 
took it, and without any prelude of affected 
modesty or fluttering anxiety, or real or pain¬ 
ful bashfulness, she played Irish melodies, 
Scotch airs, and old English songs, such as, 
“The harp that once through Tara’s halls,” 
the “Ingle-side,” and “Oft in the stilly 
night,”—these household words, domestic 
treasures, holy spells, that conjure up the 
dead, and pour melody over the soul from 
voices long silent. When she began to sing 
it was some hour or two after breakfast, the 
hour of general dispersion. Her voice was ) 
a signal for a general recall. The ladies 
came from their cells, and the gentlemen 
from the piazzas, till the drawing-room was 
filled. There was not the slightest change 
in her manner. While there were murmurs 
of applause, sighs, and eyes wet from memo¬ 
ry’s opened fountains, while those who only 
tolerate Italian music, were betrayed into 
spontaneous admiration, she sang as if she 
were singing at twilight in her own mother’s 
parlor, as unconscious of listeners, and as 
sweetly as the wood thrush in its deep soli¬ 
tude. Sure, thought I, 


_“Sure, something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air, 

To testify his hidden residence.’’ ] 

And within that breast, as I afterwards found, 
was one of the most loving and trusting 
hearts ever made perfect through suffering. 

Strangers reproach us with “sectional 
prejudices,” amounting in their virulence to 
that natural hatred so patriotically cultivated 
for some centuries between the French and] 
English, If they actually do exist, Saratoga 
should be considered as a sort of Jerusalem, 
and the annual gathering there a national 
jubilee, when we are emancipated from some¬ 
thing worse than physical slavery—for these 
geptional prejudices are chains and manacles 
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THE DREAM OF LOVE. °n the sweetness of his own sorrow His 

mind became almost a world ot itself, and 
hy Charles ludlow, esq., of Richmond, va. | thousands of visions rose obedient, at the 
I have seen a bubble blown into its circu- call of creative thought—his soul lifted high 
lar and indescribable beauty ; on its brilliant on fancy’s wing, would explore in its wild 
surface were painted the most inimitable and beautiful career the fathomless regions 
pictures of light and life; graceful clouds of imagination, through all the variety of its 
floated in the besom of the mimic sky ; a magnificent domain. He loved—deeply, 
tiny sun irradiated the little world, and cast devotedly. It was more than love ; it was 
all the magic of light and shade over a land- adoration. The object of his passion was 
scape of most bewitching splendor. A all that woman could be. There is no ob- 
creation, bright as a poet could imagine, ject, in all creation, half so splendid as such 
glowed before me; but a wave of the air a being—the charms that are diffused through 
broke the spell of its transitory, but beau- the whole universe seem gathered together 
tiful existence, and it was gone.—It was in her. 

like a dream of love. If there is one happy When the sun is going down in the west, 
being in creation, it is the lover in the luxury he leaves behind him a track of bright light, 
of his visionary aspirations—if there is a but it is insipid when compared to the light 
single blissful moment, like a star sparkling of her eye. The fragrance of the rose was 
in the shadowy firmament of life, it is that not so delicious as the warmth of her breath 
which discovers a long nourished affection —music could wake no melody like the 
to be mutual. The moon, as she rides on thrilling tones of her voice. Her motion 
through her infinity of space has not a greater was more graceful than the heave of the sea 
effect upon the ocean tide, than has fhe pas- or the change of the cloud,' and the magic 
sion of love upon the tide of human thought of mind, gleaming through all her words, 
—now permitting it to settle down into a and looks, and actions, shed around her a 
state of temporary tranquility—again bid- charm more grateful than Arabian incense, 
ding it heave and swell, by the magic of its No wonder my hero bowed down before 
viewless power. Without it what would her; no wonder that the sound of her voice 
betheworldj As a creation without light; wasalways in his ear, that her image was 
yet possessing it, as vve do, how does it dis- before him in his daily occupations, and 
compose the sober plans of Teason ? How bore a part in the mysterious changes of his 
do the loftiest bulwarks of stern philosophy dream. There was no affectation in her 
bow down and disappear before the fragrance nature, and she confessed she loved him— 
of its breath ? It is the poetry of thought, they seemed created for each other—and 
when reason slumbers on her stately throne, who would have believed that fate—but I 
or wanders away in happy dreams. It is am digressing. 

scarcely to be defined, for it seems in a per- There is something very melancholy in 
petual halo of soft light, which dazzles the reflection that any woman can die; but 
while it fascinates the mind’s eye. It is to to him that she should perish, was the 
the spirit what sunshine is to the flower— very agony of despair. He had left her for 
luring the fragrance from its bosom, and a few days, intending when he returned to 
bringing out all the energies of its young have asked her hand. On the morning of his 
nature, or as the hand of beauty to the slum- return, he sprang into the stage-coach in a 
bering lute passing over the silent chords, most delicious reverie. He held no dis¬ 
till “ it doth discourse most eloquent music.” course with his fellow passengers, but 
I had a young friend, just rising into man- wrapped himself up in a rich dream of an- 
hood—fiery and unsettled as tne warrior ticipation. Hi3 heart was full of happiness, 
steed in battle, his career was unguided by He thought himself, as he entered his house, 
prudence or thought. A never failing flow too happy for a mortal man. He was pro¬ 
of spirits made him always agreeable—he paring to pay her the first visit, and dwelling 
was full of sense and frolic. He could in his mind on her pleasing welcome, when 
bring a tear into your eye, before the smile her brother came to see him—he did not ob- 
had left your lip—he was all hope and hap- serve any thing peculiar about him at first, and 
piness. not till the warm and affectionate shake of the 

Suddenly he stood before me an altered hand was over, did he notice that his eyes 
being—his eye had grown melancholy and were filled with tears and a dismal, gloomy, 
full of meditation. Its moisture was often black crape hung from his hat. He started, 
succeeded by a flash ; and its fire again ex- and in a hollow voice that had a desolate 
tinguished in the trembling tear. He shunned dreariness in every tone he said— 
the rude clamor of the bustling world, and “ Elizabeth is dead !” 
would steal away into some solitary recess, At first, he was not comprehended. A 
and in the still shade of the forest ponder vacant, horrid laugh, that echoed strangely 
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through the still room, was his only answer] 
—then he repeated the words, and the fea¬ 
tures of my friend became pale and motion¬ 
less as marble—then he sat down in a chair,! 
and covered his face with his hands, but not] 
a word—a breath broke the silence. There 
was something alarming in his calmness; it 
seemed like the silence of the heavy, black 
cloud just before it launches its destructive 
lightning from its bosom. He beckoned, 
and wished to be alone. He was left in 
solitude. I would not profane the subject 
by any attempt at describing his feelings. 
There was a dark, horrible confusion in his 
mind, like some accursed dream glaring 
around him, and the night rolled away its 
long hours of sleepless agony. 

The next day was the Funeral; and when 
the sun rose in his same glory, and all the 
“ pomp and circumstance” of day began to 
beam upon the face of nature, and the merry 
voice of men sometimes came upon the 
breeze, and the carts rattled rudely along, arid 
all around was business, and adventure, un¬ 
affected by the great event that had come 
like an ocean of scorching fire upon the 
aradise of his heart—he recollected, and 
e said, “ to-day is her funeral—her funeral!” 
His benumbed mind dwelt upon the words, 
hut there was something undefined, and 
almost incomprehensible in them. She was 
to be buried at five in the afternoon. The 
clock struck four—he put on his hat, and 
went steadily to her house. He thought 
twenty times he heard- her sweetly toned 
laughing voice, as he passed along. He 
turned his head once or twice to see if she 
was not at his shoulder, but there was 
nothing and he walked on. He saw the 
house, and his eye sought every window— 
hut Elizabeth was not there. He rang the 
bell—the servant came, weeping—he looked 
at him, and walked on—he passed into the 
parlor—the chair which she had occupied, 
when he was there before, was standing in 
the very same place—and there was her 
piano—he almost thought he heard music— 
he listened ; a sob from the next room came 
like ice upon his heart; and he sat down. 
Her mother came into the room—her face 
was serene in grief, but the first burst was 
over, and she was comparatively calm. She 
asked him if he would look at the corpse. 
He knew she was dead, but the blunt ques¬ 
tion shook every nerve in his frame, and 
seemed to breathe death upon his soul. He 
arose and followed the bereaved mother. 
There was an air of death in the apartment; 
and a varnished coffin was on the table, a 
white cloth flung carefully at the head ; a 
few friends sat and wept in silence, musing 
on the beauties and virtues of the being 
they were about to consign to the cold earth. 


He walked up to the table, and stood as 
still and pale, and motionless, as the form 
that lay stretched before him. He would 
have torn away the veil that covered that 
face, but he could not—he felt that he might 
as well have attempted to heave a mountain 
from its rocky base. The mother saw—she 
felt—a mother can feel—and she silently 
uncovered that beautiful countenance. It 
broke upon him in all its loveliness. There 
was the same white forehead—the sleeping 
eye—the cheek that he had kissed so fondly 
—the lips that had spoken such sweet sounds 
—he gazed at her corpse with intensity of 
thought. Her liviug image was before him— 
he saw her smiling—he beheld her in the 
graceful motion—now her figure passed be¬ 
fore him, beautiful in the mazy dance—and 
now he gazed into her full black eyes, and 
read unutterable things. He had a ring.on 
his finger, a present, from her—he tried to 
speak—he looked at the ring, then at her— 
agony swelled his heart; he gave one long 
gaze—and looked no more. * * * * 

He knew not how, but he stood by her 
grave; and they were bearing the coffin 
towards the dark narrow pit—a heap of 
fresh earth was piled at its side. Some one 
said, “ Where are the cords 1” He heard 
the answer “ here they areand then the 
coffin was gradually let down into the grave 
—it sat firmly on the ground, and he heard 
a voice say, “ there, that is right—draw up 
the rope.” Then there was the sound, as 
if the orders were obeyed—in the act of doing 
it, a few grains of sand and pebble dropped 
upon the coffin—then all was still—then a 
handful of soft, damp, heavy clay, was 
shovelled down. Oh, that sound! that 
solemn dreary sound of utter desolation ! It 
broke the horrid spell that kept his voice 
silent and his eye dry—his lip began to 
quiver—a sob heaved his aching breast— 
large tears gushed from his eyes—he 
stretched out his hands in an agony of weep¬ 
ing-and grasped ati old gentleman’s nose 

in the stage-coach, where he was sleeping, 
and gave occasion for Obadiah to observe— 

“Verily, friend, when thou hast suffi¬ 
ciently amused thyself with my nose, per¬ 
haps thou wilt return it to its rightful 
owner.” 

The whole horrible creation of his fancy 
passed away like a mist; his heart bounded 
within him, alnd he soon took sweet revenge 
upon those wicked lips that had been so 
cold and still, yet so beautiful, in the dark 
ness of his dream. 
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THE EMPRESS OF FRANCE. 

BY JAMES H. PERKINS. 

" She, in the working of whose destiny, 

The man of blood and victory attained 
His more than kingly height.” 

The Conqueror. 

When a few centuries shall have thrown 
their shadows upon the strange features of 
Napoleon, and given to every thing about 
him the tinge of romance, the story of his 
first wife will seem to the student rather a 
fable than a fact; he will look upon her as 
we look upon Mary of Scotland, but with a 
deeper interest; for she, far more truly than 
her lord, was from first to last “ the child 
of destiny.” 

Told, while yet unmarried, that she 
would be a wife, a widow, and a queen of 
France—the entire fulfilment of the first 
part of the prophecy, gave her courage to 
believe in the last part also when under sen¬ 
tence of death. When her bed was taken 
from her, because she was to die in the 
morning, she told her weeping friends that 
it was not so ; that she should sit upon that 
throne on the ruins of which Robespiere 
then stood triumphant; and when asked, in 
mockery, to choose her maids of honor, 
since she was to be queen, she did choose 
them, and they were her maids of honor, 
when half of Europe looked up to her. On 
that night, which was to have been her last 
upon earth, Robespiere fell. Had he fallen 
a few days earlier, her first husband would 
have lived ; had his fall been but one day 
later, Josephine would have been among the 
ten thousand victims, whose names we have 
never heard :—But he fell on that night and 
her destiny was accomplished. 

She married Napoleon, and through her, 
her husband was appointed to the army of 
Italy. Step by step they rose, till, at last, 
the. crown rested upon her head:—the second 
part of the prophecy was proved true, and 
she began to look forward to that loss of 
power and rank, which had also been fore¬ 
told, and which was to close the strange 
drama of her life. 

And he that had wedded the child of des¬ 
tiny grew every day more strong, and more 
grasping. In vain did Josephine attempt to 
rule his ambition, and chasten his aims; he 
was an emperor, he wished to found an em¬ 
pire, and by slow degrees he made himself fa¬ 
miliar with the thoughts of putting her away. 

When the campaign of 1809 was at an 
end, hardened and narrowed, the general 
came back to his wife; his former kindness 
was gone, his playfulness was checked, he 
consulted her but seldom, and seldom stole 
upon her private hours with that familiar 


love that had so often made her heart leap. t j 
She saw that her hour drew nigh. v 

It was the evening of the 20th of No- t ] 
vember, the Court was at Paris in honor of B 
the King of Saxony. Josephine sat at her 
window, looking down upon the river, and t 
musing on the dark fate before her, when she , 
: heard Napoleon’s step at the door. She , 
[sprang to open it, using her usual exclama | 
tion, ‘ mon ami !’ He embraced her so affec- , 
tionately, that for an instant her fears and 
woes seemed vain. She led him to a chah, 
placed herself at his feet, and -looking up 
into his face, smiled through her tears. 

‘ You are unhappy, Josephine,’ said the 
Emperor. 

‘Notwith you, sire.’ 

‘ Bah.’ said he auicklv. ‘ whv call me 
sire ! these shows of state steal all true joy 
from us.’ 

* Then why seek them V answered Jo 

sephine. ' 

The Emperor made no reply. ‘You are 
now the first of men,’ she continued ; ‘ why 
not quit war, turn ambition out of your 
councils, bend your thoughts on the good of 
France, and live at home amongst those 
who love you 1’ 

‘Josephine,’ said he, turning his face 
from her, ‘ it is not I, it is France demands 
the sacrifice.’ 

* Are you sure of that, my lord V said his 
wife ; * have you probed your heart to the 
bottom 1 is it not ambition that prompts you 
to seek reasons for repudiating me! for 
think not, Napoleon, I misunderstand you; 
are you sure it is the love of France !’ 

Every word she spoke touched him to the 
quick; and rising hastily, he replied, ‘ Ma¬ 
dam, I have my reasons; good, evening.’ 

‘ Stay, sire,’ said she, taking hold of his 
arm, ‘ we must not part in anger. I submit. 
Since you wish it, I submit cheerfully. It 
is not in my nature to oppose your will; I 
love you too deeply. Nor shall I cease to 
love you, Napoleon, because I am to leave 
your throne and your side. If you still go 
on victorious, I shall rejoice with you—if 
reverse comes, I will lay down my life to 
comfort you. I will pray for you morning 
and night; and in the hope that sometimes 
you will think of me.’ 

Hardened as he was, Napoleon had loved 
his wife deeply and long; her submission 
to his stern resolve—her calm, but mournful 
dignity—her unshaken love, moved even 
him; and far a moment affection struggled 
with ambition. He turned to embrace her 
again. But in that moment, her face and 
form had changed. Her eye and her whole 
person seemed inspired ! He felt himself in 
the presence of a superior being. She led 
him to the window, and threw it open. A 
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thin mist rested upon the Seine, and over 
the gardens of the palace ; and all around 
was silent; among the stars then before 
them, one was far brighter than the rest; 
she pointed to it. 

‘ Sire,’ she said, ‘ that star is mine—to 
that, and not to yours, was promised em¬ 
pire ; through me, and through my desti¬ 
nies, you have risen; part from me and you 
fall. The spirit of her that foresaw my 
rise to Toyalty, even now communes with 
my spirit, and tells me that your fate hangs 
cm mine. Believe me or not, if we hence¬ 
forth walk asunder, you will leave no em¬ 
pire behind you, and will die yourself in 
shame, and sorrow, and with a broken spirit.’ 

He turned away sick at heart, and over¬ 
awed by the words of one, whose destiny 
had been so strangely accomplished. Ten 
days were passed in resolves and counter-1 
resolves—and then the link that bound him! 
to fortune was broken. Josephine was di¬ 
vorced—and, as he said himself at St. He¬ 
lena, from that hour his fall began. 

Josephine was divorced—but her love did 
not cease; in her retirement, she joyed in all 
his successes, and prayed that he might be 
saved from the fruits of his foul ambition ! 
When his son was born, she only regretted 
that she was not near him in his happiness, 
and when he went a prisoner to Elba, she 
begged that she might share his prison, and 
relieve his woes. Every article that he had 
used at her residence, remained as he left it; 
she would mot let a chair be removed. The 
book, in which he had been last reading, 
was there with the page doubled down, and 
the pen that he had last used, was by it, 
with the ink dried on its point. When her 
death drew nigh, she wished to sell all her 
jewels, to send the fallen emperor money ; 
and her will was submitted to his correction. 
She died before his return from Elba; but 
her last thoughts were of him and France, 
and her last words expressed the hope and 
belief ‘ that she had not caused a single tear 
to flow.’ She was buried in the village 
church of Ruel, and her body was followed 
# to the grave, not only by princes and gene¬ 
rals, but by two thonsand poor, whose hearts 
had been made glad by her bounty. 

Her marble monument bears only this in- 
scriDtion:— 

“ EUGENE AND HORTENSE TO JOSEPHINE.” 

What a fund of future writers, in her 
character and fate; and what a lesson to all 
of us. whether in nrosDeritv or adversitv.— 
Western Monthly Magazine. 
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THE FORTUNES OF THE 
MAID OF ARC. 

THE EVIDENCE. 

Rcignier .—Fair maid, is't thou will do these wondrouB 
feats? 

PttceiZc.-Rcignier, is’t thou that thinkest to beguile me? 
Where is the Dauphin?—Come, come from behind; 
I know thee well, though never seen before. 

Be not amazed, there's nothing hid from me. 

Kino Henry VI. 

The sun was some three hours high on a 
bright September morning, when the rich 
meadows, lying to the south-west of Loire, 
were disturbed by the merry shout of the fal¬ 
coners, and the yelping cry of their busy 
spaniels. No tract of country could possibly 
have been found more suitable to the princely 
sport, designated in the quaint language of 
the day as the mystery of rivers , than the 
broad verdant plains, through which that no¬ 
ble stream rolls on its downward course from 
the antiquated spires of Blois, even to the 
Western Ocean. The smooth velvet turf, 
free from the slightest obstacle of fence or 
barrier, was as perfectly adapted to the reck¬ 
less gallop of the sportsman—who, with eyes 
turned heavenward, intently gazing on the 
towering flight of his gallant falcon, must 
dash onward free of rein and fearless of heart, 
at desperate risk to life and limb—as were 
the rushy margins of the broad river and its 


hundred tributaries to the food and sport of 
the aquatic birds that aftord to him his keen¬ 
est pleasure. The party, which had sallied 
forth, as it would seem, on this delicious 
morning, from the neighboring walls of Chi- 
non, consisted of five mounted cavaliers, with 
a dozen grooms and servitors on foot, some 
bearing frames on which to cast the falcons; 
others with lures, and hunting-poles to beat 
the thickets, and not a few with dogs of al¬ 
most every denomination, straining and pant¬ 
ing in the slips. The falconers—all gallant¬ 
ly mounted, and all bestriding their fiery 
horses, now chafed into unusual ardor by 
the excitement of the sport, with that pecu¬ 
liar ease and mastery, which was then indi¬ 
cative in a high degree of noble birth and 
knightly bearing—would have appeared to a 
careless observer, to be equals in rank and 
station. But on a closer scrutiny it must have 
been perceived, that, although arrayed for his 
rural occupation in the simple garments of a 
sportsman, one of the party was of no small 
dignity, perhaps of no small power. This 
was a youth, whose age could not have ex¬ 
ceeded the twentieth summer, tall of his years, 
well-formed, and even elegant in his propor¬ 
tions. His black velvet tocque, with its sin¬ 
gle heron plume, set jauntingly on the side 
of a well-shaped head, suffered his long light 
hair to float over his shoulders in loose curls, 
while it threw no shadow on his bold, and 
speaking features; an eye, darker than was' 
warranted by the color of his hair, with brows, 
of the same shade, straight and decided, lent 
an expression of sternness to his lineaments; 
which v/aa belied by the sweet and winning 
smile that would light them up at intervals, 
as an April sunbeam will light upon the edges, 
and clear away the gloom, of an equinoctial 
storm-cloud; his nose was prominent, and 
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slightly aquiline; his upper lip shadowed by 
a small mustache, and his chin, contrary to 
the custom of the age, closely shaven, and 
betokening, in its square and clearly-cut out¬ 
lines, resolution and manliness of purpose.— 
Altogether, it was a countenance which wo¬ 
men would adore, and men might reverence; 
there was a mixture of voluptuousness and 
hardihood, of gentleness and dignity, such as 
unite but rarely in the features of a single 
individual, and which as certainly as they do 
so mingle, betoken the existence of no com¬ 
mon character. His garb was a close tunic, 
or jerkin, of forest green, furred deeply at the 
cape with minever, tight hose of snow-white 
chamois leather, with falling buskins of rus¬ 
set, and long spurs of solid gold. On his right 
hand, covered by the peculiarly formed hawk¬ 
ing glove, sat a Norway falcon of the choicest 
breed, unhooded and ready, as his clear wild 
eye announced, for instant flight; while, by 
the slightest motion of his left, he turned and 
wound the beautiful animal he rode, with an 
ease that almost savored of the magic. As 
widely different in appearance from this gay 
youth, as was his heavy coal-black charger 
from the slight Arab of his comrade, was the 
knight who rode at his right hand, and from 
whose tones and demeanor, even more than 
from his words, the station of the other might 
be conjectured. His stern, and hard-favored 
countenance, scorched to almost negro black¬ 
ness from exposure to the vicissitudes of 
climate—his harsh black hair, clipped short 
upon his swart brow—his strong features, and 
forehead, almost rendered callous by the pres¬ 
sure of his cerveilliere —and yet more than 
these, his deep chest, thin flanks, limbs of gi¬ 
gantic muscle, and bony hands, from which 
the veins and sinews projected like a network 
of cords, proved him to be a man more used 
to camps than courts, and, unless appearances 
were more than commonly deceitful, a tried 
and powerful warrior. The dress of this dark 
soldier was, like (he person of the wearer, 
fitted more for action than for show. A frock 
of buff-leather, such, as was worn beneath the 
complete panoply of knighthood, and stained 
in many places by rust, with the rim of a 
jazeran, or light shirt of chain mail, peeping 
above the collar, high boots of heavy leather, 
and a bonnet - of scarlet cloth, with a long 
drooping plume, worn without the slightest 
decoration, completed his personal attire; but 
on one side of his saddle bow hung a bacinet, 
or open helmet, of highly polished steel with¬ 
out crest or burgonet of any kind, while from 
the other was slung in its leathern case a 
heavy double-headed battleaxe. 

“ Dunois,” cried the younger cavalier, in 
tones that rung like tempered steel, “ the free 
morning air of our belle France smells fra¬ 
grantly, after the musty vapors of yon dull 1 


garrison, in which we have been pent up so 
long. And thou, old croaker, wouldst have 
cooped us up yet longer in its dungeon walls 
with tlay perpetual caution. Confess thyself 
in fault,'my paladin; here are we within some 
five leagues of the outpost of these dogged 
islanders, whom God confound, and not a 
sound or sight of peril hath disturbed our 
sport!—By the head of Charlemagne, I have 
a mind to beat up their quarters this blithe 
morning. How say you, cousin mine, shall 
we five cavaliers ride on and break a lance in 
sport with these knights of England 1” 

“ May heaven forefend,” replied the re¬ 
nowned warrior, to whom he spoke, in a voice 
so deep and sonorous that it was almost start¬ 
ling, when compared with the appearance of 
the speaker, “ may heaven forefend your ma¬ 
jesty should be put to such necessity; but lit- 
tie would your hunting-sword, or, for that 
matter, my good battleaxe, avail against the 
espaldrons and lances of Bedford’s" chivalry. 
And, now your majesty has given me per¬ 
mission, I do beseech you turn your bridle 
rein; there is frank courtesy among the prick¬ 
ers of yon island host, and if we fall in with 
one of their videttes, it may go hard with us 
to scape a lodging in their tower of London. 
Methinks, since Azincour, there have been 
princes of the blood enow within those fatal 
walls, that your majesty should not seek to 
share their dwelling, unless, tele- dieu, it 
please you to prove the politesse of their 
sixth Henry. Methinks he scarce will 
change your highness’ platter, and wait your 
bidding on his knee, as did the Black Prince 
at Poictiers that of your grandsire John. 

“ Ha!—By mine honor, but they come !— 
lo there!—yon cloud of dust, and yon dense 
clump of spears beneath a knightly banner! 
Ride for your life, my liege—spare not to 
spoil your horseflesh—ride for your liberty 
and life!—I go to check their progress— 
Reignier, attend the king—and ye, Vendome 
and Bourcicaut, tarry with me!” 

“ Not so, fair cousin of Dunois”—replied 
the noble boy, as calmly as though he were 
declining an invitation to a banquet—“ Not 
so! Most base it were and craven, that I, 
who by my waywardness have brought ye into 
this great peril, that I—Charles of France- 
should purchase a rascal freedom by the blood 
of my best counsellor, and bravest knight.— 
We will fight, or flee together—which shall 
it be—say, Bourcicaut—spurs or the sword! 
Ha! Reignier, Vendome, speak !” 

But, while he was yet speaking, Dunois had 
changed his bonnet for the trusty casque, 
loosed his cross-handled sword in its scabbard, 
and grasped his axe. He 1 istened with a grim 
smile to the young monarch’s answer, and, 
dropping the heavy weapon into the hollow of 
his bridle-arm, flung out his right hand impa* 
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tiently towards the other courtiers—“ This is 
no.time for boys’ play. France will be lost, 
an’ we stand parleying thus—yon spears are 
within a brief mile of us now—seize on his 
highness’ rein, De Bourcicaut—away with 
jiim—no time for courtesy—force him from 
the field, brave sirs, and he will pardon the 
discourtesy in guerdon of his safety!” 

It was, perhaps, a task of greater enterprise 
and daring, to those high'spirits, to lay hands 
upon the person of their sovereign, than it 
would have been to rush, in their garments 
of peace, against the levelled lances of the 
English skirmishers. Undoubtedly it was a 
deed which manifested in a higher degree 
their resolution and devoted attachment. In 
au instant it was done—Bourcicaut and Ven- j 
dome seized his reins on either hand, and, I 
Reignier striking the monarch’s Arab sharply 
with his riding-rod, all three dashed off at a 1 
pace scarcely inferior to that of the swallows, j 
a, few of which lingered in the mild climate 
beside those gentle waters. “After them, 
Reignier,” cried the delighted Dunois—“ after 
them! I can find play for these dogs, for an 
hour, with my single arm, and ere then, if ye 
spur sharply, ye can bring me succor; and 
hark thee—by yon clump of elms—there on 
the river’s edge—I marked, as we rode by, a 
boat at moorings—put but the Loire between 
us, and ye are in safety! Farewell! Away.” 

And without another word, actuated by the 
same noble spirit, the two gallants parted— 
the one, as he believed, to rush on certain 
death; the other, harder to him than death, to 
leave a tried and valued comrade to cope, sin¬ 
gle handed, with a host. But duty—aye, and 
more than duty—imperious honor called, and 
they obeyed!—the one in all the triumphant 
joy of confidence and valor, for in those iron 
days there was no consummation so devoutly 
to be prayed for, as a death under shield, and 
in a rightful cause; the other, downcast and 
sorrowful, but still determined. 

Resolutely, almost fiercely, had the young 
king struggled at the first, charging his attend¬ 
ants by their faith, their allegiance, and their 
honor, to desist; nay, he had unsheathed his 
hunting-sword, and threatened those devoted 
men with death. “We can die,” was the brief 
but reverential- answer—“ we can die, if so 
your royal highness will it—but we shall die 
in our duty!” Further opposition was vain, 
and when they had ridden, perhaps, a mile, 
his better judgment mastered his impetuosity, 
and he pledged his kingly word, his knightly 
honor, to accompany their flight. Often, how¬ 
ever, did they pause, often aid they turn the 
head to mark the fortune of their bold defend¬ 
er. For a while they saw him, galloping 
steadily forward, his helmet flashing to the 
sunshine, and the outlines of his unblenching 
form, drawn in gigantic relief against the low 


horizon, plunging toward the band, that still 
advanced to meet him, as confidently, though 
he rode alone against a score of lances, as 
though he had been the leader of a host.— 
They saw him for the last time, as they paused 
to breathe their horses on the summit of a gen¬ 
tle slope; they passed the brow,.and lie was 
lost to their lingering eyes. The clump of 
elms was reached, the barge unmoored, the 
horses embarked—hands used to the lance and 
buckler, grasped oar and boat-hook; but no 
prayers, no violence, could induce the noble 
Charles to enter. “ Never—by the soul of my 
fathers—never! Thus far have I yielded to 
your will—but now am I resolved. Here will 
I tarry till Dunois return, or till my foes have 
passed yon knoll. If he have fallen, then 
’twill be time, and time enough, to flee; if he 
be yet alive, as, by the Virgin’s grace, I trust 
he may, we yet will rescue him.” His words 
bore too much of weight and reason to be de¬ 
nied ; but, had they been wild as the autum¬ 
nal' winds, denial had been fruitless. With 
eyes on the alert, and ears eagerly drinking 
in the smallest and most distant sounds, that 
little group awaited the tidings of victory, or 
death. Long and keenly did they listen—but 
no charging shout, no clash of steel, no shiv¬ 
ering of lances, came on the light air, that 
waved the foliage round them. 

“ Mere de Dieu !”—shouted the king, after 
a pause of deeper and more thrilling atten¬ 
tion ; “ it is the tramp of Dunois’ Oliver—I 
know his long gallop from a thousand.” 

“ Not so! not so—that is no single horse- 
tramp—it is the foe! the foe!—to the boat, my 
liege, to the boat pour Vamour des deux!" 

“ Thy fear for us, and not thy reason speaks, 
brave Bourcicaut—see, ’tis the man himself! 
Hail-—all hail—my gallant Dunois!—How 
did’st thou ’scape the dogs of England—quick 
—quick—on board! we will delay no longer!” 

“Pour le coup, beau sire, —we are in safe¬ 
ty,” replied the knight. “ ’Tis old Baudri- 
courtfrom Vaucouleurs, come with a score of 
lances and a prophetess, Heaven save the 
mark, to raise the siege of Orleans,”—and he 
laughed scornfully. 

“A prophetess—Ha! Dunois! Is she fair! 
—and young, Dunois 1 A maiden, or a gran- 
dam 1—speak man—hast lost thy tongue 1 — 
.But we will see this prophetess!” 

“Her favor, I marked not, my liege—nor 
recked, in good sooth, of it! The constable 
of France has other things to look to besides 
the beauty of young dames. But she doth 
speak of visions—doth aver that she can name 
your grace amongst a thousand—doth demand 
a sword, an antique sword, concealed beneath 
the altar-stone of St. Catherine de Fierbois— 
doth boEtst that she will raise the siege of Or¬ 
leans, and crown your highness with the dia¬ 
dem of Clovis, in the high church of Rheims. 
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Old Baudricourt doth vouch most strongly i 
for her inspiration.—Rank mummery, I trow 
—rank mummery!” 

“ But we would see more of this”—replied 
the prince, not wholly untinctured by the su¬ 
perstition of the age. “ Where loiters this fair 
prophetess 1—Lead on, Dunois! Lead on our 
martial Mercury!” 

“ Nay, but—my liege,” interrupted the 
blunt warrior, “ if that you deem itworth the 
while to speak with this same juggler, what 
if you don the garb and mount the horse of 
Bourcicaut—or, better yet, do on the liveries 
of Hugonet, he is about your grace’s years, 
and not ill-favored—let him mount your gay 
Arabian, and play king for the nonce ! A 
hundred marks of gold she greets him as the 
sovereign!” 

“ Well thought of by mine honor—it shall 
be so. .Here, Hugonet, thy livery cloak, and 
boots—soh!—now thine hunting-pole, aye, 
and the leash of spaniels. I had forgot the bon¬ 
net, and the lures! Methinks ifEnglish Henry 
win our father’s throne, that we can earn our 
bread, indifferent well, as varlet to this island 
lord of France! Now, boy, don thou my hunt¬ 
ing jerkin, and my russet buskins—Thou’st 
buckled on the golden spurs betimes—’tis a 
good omen, Hugonet; who knows but one day 
thou shalt win them! My tocque and feath¬ 
er—faith but thou showest a gallant gentle¬ 
man—and here, take Bright-eye, and my 
hawking-glove. Buckle this diamond bauble 
round thy collar, and thou art, every inch, a 
king. Soli! Brave Gazelle—stand-stand, 
good horse, and bear thine honors meekly”— 
and doffing his felt bonnet sportively, the 
monarch held the stirrup for hi» serving man. 
“ On—on, Dunois, we fain would try the truth 
of this your prophetess!—Lead on!” 

“It needs not—here they come”—cried 
Dunois. “Unbonnet yourselves, gentlemen 
—unbonnet all, save Hugonet—I go to warn 
old Baudricourt!” and in an instant he dashed 
forward to the advancing party. 

It was a subject for a painter that brief in- 
terveiw. The pretended king, bearing him¬ 
self worthily of his part, sat a little in ad¬ 
vance of the nobles, on the finely-formed Ara¬ 
bian ; while close beside his stirrup stood the 
true prince, in rude garb and clownish atti¬ 
tude, now playing with the dogs, now gazing 
with feigned indifference, but real anxiety, at 
the approaching group. On the other hand, 
were the old governor of Vaucouleurs bending 
his mailed form over his saddle-bow in feigned 
respect, the stately knights behind him, mo¬ 
tionless as statues of solid steel, save that the 
pennons of their long lances fluttered freely in 
the breeze, and the prophet maiden, her dark 
locks floating on the air, her bosom panting, as it 
were, and laboring with the spirit that worked 


within, her wild eye flashing with the speed 
and brilliancy of lightning over every person 
of the party. 

“ Come forth”—she said at length—“ Come 
forth, thou Royal Eagle!”—She spoke, not 
with the bashful rusticity of a peasant maid, 
but with a high and free demeanor that might 
have beseemed the heiress to a line of sov- 
i ereigns, waving her hand towards the dis¬ 
guised prince with an eager and inquiring 
gesture—“ Come forth, thou noble bird—nor 
let the base and carrion vulture put on thy 
semblance! Monarch of France—I bid thee 
hail. I, Joan, the Maid of Arc.—Even as thou, 
throwest by those servile trappings, even as 
thou doest on thy proper garb, so, by the 
grace of him who sent me, so shalt thou dash 
aside the proud invaders, so don the crown, 
and mount the throne of glory!”— 

“ Maiden—I hail the omen—I accept the 
messenger—I bless the god who sent thee !— 
cried the enthusiastic youth, tossing aside his 
disguise, and springing forward in his own 
noble and natural bearing. Astonishment was 
painted on the lineaments of all—and even 
the sneer that sat upon the lip of the dark 
constable, relaxed into a smile. 

“ ’Tis strange”—he muttered—“ passing 
strange!—and yet”— 

“Yet what—proud noble?—I tell thee I 
will move the world, but men shall know me 
for the holy thing I am, and speed me to the 
duties for which I am ordained. Knowing of 
thyself nothing, yet do I know all things. I 
know that thou, Dunois, that thou didst coun¬ 
sel this disguise; as if a web of mortal tex¬ 
ture could cheat the eyes, that see with the 
pervading vision of the All-seeing. I know 
that three nights since—even at the hour 
when first the power and the sign were sent 
to me—thou, Charles of France, didst sit and 
gaze from the dark battlements of Chinon, 
over the mournful murmurings of the Loire; 

I know that thou didst raise thy voice, the 
voice of thy inmost soul, to the Lord—even 
to the I.ord of hosts—beseeching him to nerve 
thine arm, and save thy people—and lo, he 
hath sent me !—I know, that, ere an hour had 
passed away, the prayer and the mournful 
river were alike forgotten in the dream of 
luxury and dalliance; that the ardent aspira¬ 
tions of thy spirit were forgotten, as thy heart 
beat fast and hot to the responsive heart of 
that young beauty—I know that the dark and 
quiet heavens, which heard and registered 
thy vow, were banished from my memory by 
the brighter hea vens that smiled upon thee 
from the eyes”— 

“ Enough!' enough!”—shouted the king, 
fearful perhaps lest she should disclose more of 
her knowledge, whether it were indeed su¬ 
pernatural or merely the result of intelligence 
,or shrewd deceit—“Were I as incredulous 
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as the Apostle of old—may he vouchsafe ns 
his most holy aid—I were convinced! To 
Horse—to Horse! we will to Poictiers to our 
Parliament—they shall acknowledge thee, 
and thou shalt lead our hosts to glory! Fol¬ 
low us to Poictiers!” 

“Not so—Sir king—not so! Mine is a 
heavenly mission—thine but an earthly bid¬ 
ding. I go to the chapel of St. Catherine de 
Fierbois—for I must travel in the road of him 
who sent me. Beneath the altar stone there 
lies a sword—an ancient sword—the weapon 
of St. Denys—and by this sign thou shalt 
know it. On its pommel there is a scull of 
gold, and for its guard five fleursde lisof the 
same precious metal.—Five hundred years 
hath it lain in that damp grave, but rust may 
not darken—nor the cold dews of the char¬ 
nel-house consume that, which the Lord did 
consecrate. With that sword must I go forth 
to battle—with that sword must I drive back 
the foes of France like howling wolves—with 
that sword must I redeem the diadem of Clo¬ 
vis, to place it on thine anointed brows, even 
in the high church of Rheims! Follow, no¬ 
bles and knights, follow me rather, to the cha¬ 
pel of Fierbois!” 

And they rode on to that ancient shrine— 
and mass was said by the Prior, and anthems 
chanted by the assembled monks; but neither 
monk nor prior knew, nor ere had heard, of 
that mysterious sword. And the altar-stone 
was moved from its deep foundations, and the 
bones of the dead were removed, and there, in 
the dark mould of the grave found they the 
sword of St. Denys—with the scull of gold on 
the pommel, and the fleurs de lis on the guard, 
and the blue steel bright and burnished, as 
though it had been forged but yesterday—and 
the maiden girded it by her side—and cried 
out in a high and clear tone—“ By this sign 
shall ye know me that I am sent—for is it not 
written in his holy book—‘ Gird thy sword 
upon thy thigh, O most mighty, with thy glory 
and majesty. And in thy majesty ride pros¬ 
perously, because of truth, and meekness, and 
righteousness, and thv right hand shall teach 
terrible things.’ ” H. 
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THE HOURS-THEIR ORDER, &c. 

BY F. E. ZOLLICOFFER, COLUMBIA., TEN. 

How systematically beautiful is the order 
of the hours! With what harmony they 
move on in the bright tenor of their way; 
and what a moral do they teach to the re¬ 
flecting and meditative mind! They are the 
vignette and the emblem of life, fairly point¬ 
ing out to the intelligent eye, those purer 
models of earthly excellence, which are too 
beautiful to last. Like the transient bubbles 
of a boundless ocean, which for a moment re¬ 
flects on its surface the fair imagery of 
heaven, they burst in the plenitude of their 
mimic beauty, and depart, forgotten, and for¬ 
ever returnless. With all their terrible re¬ 
sponsibility, with all their weight of human 
woe—with all the anxieties, impulses, con¬ 
quests and overthrows of desultory life—with 
the hope, the phrenzy, the ambition and de¬ 
spair, that move and agitate a boundless 
creation, they depart from us and are gone 
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forever—they move off into the oblivious 
ocean of the past, and not a wreck nor a 
shadow remains, of that influence, which for 
a period filled heaven, and held the destiny 
of the Universe! 

They are the book of nature, in whose har- 
monious foldings, and enamelled pages we 
read of the existence of an Omnipotent 
Author! Who has not felt the divinity off 
the hours, warm and fresh upon his soul, when 
life was young and innocence abroad in his 
spirit 1 Who has not been made glad with 
their enlivening influence when fortune 
frowned and adversity with her scorpion 
sting plied the sore and desponding soul 1 
Who has not, in prosperity, gazed on the 
morning hour, and admired the hand that 
modelled it 1 There is not a monument of 
nature in which the beauty of creation is 
more apparent, or the existence of an over 
ruling Divinity made more manifest, than in 
the wonderful order and perpetual harmony 
of the hours. Their regular departure and 
return—their voiceless modulations through 
the varied egress of the day—imperceptibly 
changes from the sombre to the beautiful, 
from the shadow of darkness to the unmoiled 
effulgence of light—and their happy and in¬ 
tuitive influences over the impulse of the 
heart, point clearly to the origin of that 
matchless design, that beautiful system which 
lias no’ parallel. With the limpid freshness 
of the rising morn, they blend the rich ray of 
meridian splendor, and in the lap of sable 
night, repose they the lovely twi-light. The 
colors of the rainbow are not more varied, 
more fleeting, or more beautiful than they; 
and yet they are the counterpart of human 
feeling. How peculiarly adapted to diversity 
of the mind, and how happily apportioned to 
the different pursuits and diversions of man. 
As varied as the tinselling of a summer 
cloud, as variegated as the leaves of an 
autumnal forest, are the hues of human im¬ 
pulse and of human feeling;—but there is 
not a mould of moral mind, from an Addison 
to a Voltaire, from a Byron to a Guy, which 
has not found its kindred hour. There is an 
hour of fellowship for the high born soul— 
and for the most grovelling spirit that prowls 
the earth, there is a period of hallucination. 
The most buoyant disposition—and yet the 
most melancholy, are equally companioned; 
and we are forced to exclaim, as we reflect 
on the peculiar and wonderful harmony 
which characterizes their respective tenden¬ 
cies, that there is a Divinity above, which 
shapes the soul, and moulds its elysium to the 
halcyon hour! 
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CONSUMPTION, 

OR, THE THREE SISTERS. 

Caroline was the first to die. Her char¬ 
acter, unlike that of both her sisters, had been 
distinguished by great spirit and vivacity, and 
when they were present, had always diffused 
something of its own glad light over the se¬ 
rene composure of the one, and the melan¬ 
choly stillness of the other, without seeming 
ever to be inconsistent with them; nor did 
her natural and irrepressible buoyancy alto¬ 
gether forsake her even to the very last.-— 
With her the disease assumed its most beauti¬ 
ful show. Her light blue eyes sparkled with 
astonishing brilliancy—her cheeks, that had 
always hitherto been pale, glowed with a 
rose-like lustre—although she knew that she 
was dying, and strove to subdue her soul down 
to her fate, yet, in spite of herself, the strange 
fire that glowed in the embers of her life, 
kindled it often into a kind of airy gladness: 
so that a stranger would have thought her one 
on whom opening existence was just revealing 
the treasures of its joy, and who jwas eager to 
unfold her wings, and sail on into the calm 
find sunny future. Her soul, till within a few 
days of her death, was gay intheexhiliration 
of disease, and the very night before she died, 
she touched the harp with a plo.yful hand and 
* warbled as long a3 her strength would admit, 


| a few bars of a romantic tune. No one was 
with her when she died, for she had risen ear¬ 
lier than her sisters, and was found by them 
when they came down to the parlor, leaning 
back with a smiling face on the sofa, with a 
few lilies in her hand, and never more, to have 

her head lifted up in life. 

The youngest had gone first, arid she was 

to be followed by Emma, the next in age_ 

Emma, although so like her sister who is now 
dead, that they had always been thought by 
strangers to be twins, had a character alto¬ 
gether different. Her thoughts and feeling 
ran in a deeper channel; nature had endowed 
her with extraordinary talents, and whatever 
she attempted, serious acquisition, or light 
accomplishment, in that she easily excelled. 
Few, indeed, is the number of women that 
are eminently distinguished among their sex, 
and leave names to be enrolled in the lists of 
fame. Some accidental circumstances of life 
or death have favored those few, and their 
sentiments, thoughts, feelings, fancies, and 
opinions, retain a permanent existence, but 
how many sink into the grave in all their per¬ 
sonal beauty, and in all their mental charms, 
and are heard of no more ! Of them no' bright 
thoughts arc recorded, no touching emotion, no 
wild imaginations. All their fine and true per¬ 
ceptions, all their instinctive knowledge of the 
human soul, and all their pure speculation on 
the mystery of human life, vanish forever and 
aye with the parting breath. A fair, amiable 
intelligent young maiden has died and is bu¬ 
ried—that is all;—and her grave lies in its 
unvisited rest. Such an one was Emma Boa- 
ton. Her mother, her sisters, and a few dear 
friends, knew what treasures of thought were 
in her soul, what gleams of genius, and what 
light of unpretending wisdom. But she car¬ 
ried up her pure and high thoughts with her 
to heaven, nor did any of them survive her 
on earth, but a few ‘fragments of hymns set 
by herself to plaintive music, which no voice 
but her own, so deep and yet so sweet, so 
mellow yet so mournful, could ever have fitly 
sung. 

The sufferings of this sister were heavy in¬ 
deed, and she at last prayed to be relieved.— 
constant sickness, interrupted only by fits of 
racking pain, kept the fair shadow for the last 
weeks of her life to bed, and nothing seemed 
to disturb her so much as the incessant care 
of her elder sister. Emma’sreligious thoughts 
had long been of an almost dark and awful 
character, and she vyas possessed of a deep 
sense of her own utter unworthiness in the 
sight of God. It was feared, that, as her end 
drew near, and her mind was weakened by 
continual suffering, her last hours might be 
visited with visions too trying and terrible; 
but the reverse was the case, and it seemed 
as if God, to reward a life of meeknes, hu- 
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mility, and wisdom, removed all fear from her 
foul, and showed her the loving, rather than 
the awful mysteries of the Redeemer. On 
tier dead face there sat a 6inile, just as pleas¬ 
ant and serene as that which had lighted the 
countenance of Caroline, when she fell asleep 
for ever with the lilies in her hand. The old 
nurse, who had been with them from their in¬ 
fancy, alone observed that she had expired, 
for there had been no sigh, and the pale ema¬ 
ciated fingers moved not as they lay clasped 
together across her breast. 

Louisa, the eldest, was now left alone, and 
although her health had always been the most 
delicate, there seemed, from some of the 
symptoms, a slight hope that she might re¬ 
cover. The fatal hectic flush did not stain 
her cheeks; and her pulse, though very faint, 
had not the irregularity of alarming fever.— 
But there are secrets known but to the dying 
themselves; and all the encouraging kindness 
of her friends was received by her as sweet 
proofs of affection, but never once touched 
her heart with hope. The disease, of which 
both her sisters had died, was in the blood of 
her father’s family, and she never rose up 
from her bed, or her couch, or the gay osier 
seat in the sunny garden, without feeling a 
death-like lassitude, that could not long en¬ 
dure. Indeed, she yearned for the grave; and 
hers was a weariness that could only find en¬ 
tire relief in the perfect stillness of the nar¬ 
row house. 

Had Louisa not felt death within her bosom, 
there were circumstances that could not have 
failed to make her desire life, even alter her 
mother and sisters were taken away. For 
she had been betrothed, for a year past, to one 
who would have made her happy. He re¬ 
ceived an account of the alarming state of 
her sisters at Pisa, whither he had gone for 
the establishment of his own health, and he 
instantly hurried home to Scotland. Caroline 
and Emma were in their graves; but he had 
the mournful satisfaction to be with his own 
Louisa in her last days. Much did he, at first, 
press her to go to Italy, as a faint and forlorn 
hope; but he soon desisted from such vain per¬ 
suasions. “ The thought is so sweet to lay our 
bones within the bosom of our native soil.— 
The verdure and the flowers I loved will 
brighten around my grave,—the same trees 
whose pleasant murmurs cheered my living 
ear, will hang their cold shadows over my 
dust; and the eyes that met mine in the light 
of affection, will shed tears over the sod that 
covers me, keeping my. memory green within 
their spirits!” He who had'been her lover, 
but was now the friend and brother of her 
soul, had nothing to say in reply to these; 
natural sentiments. “After all they are but 
fancies, Henry; but they cling to the heart 
from which they sprung,—and to be buried 
B 2* 


in the 6weet church-yard of Blantyre, is now 
a thought most pleasant to my soul.” 

In dry summer weather, a clear rivulet im¬ 
perceptibly shrinks away from its sandy bed, 
till on some morning we miss the gleam and 
murmur altogether, and find the little chan¬ 
nel dry. Just in this way was Louisa wasting, 
and so was her life pure and beautiful to the 
last. The day before she died, she requested, 
in a voice that could not be denied, that her 
brother would take her into the church-yard, 
that she might see the grave of her mother 
and sisters all lying together, and the spot 
whose daisies was soon to be disturbed. She 
was carried thither in the sunshine, on her sick 
chair, for the distance was only a few hundred 
yards; and her attendants having withdrawn, 
she surveyed the graves with a beaming coun¬ 
tenance, in presence of her friends. “ Me- 
thinks,” said she, “Ihear a hymn, and child¬ 
ren singing in the church! No—no, it is 
only the remembered sound of the psalm 1 
heard last Sabbath. I had strength to go then.' 
Oil! sweet is it now, as the reality itself!” 
He who was to have been her husband was 
wholly overcome, and hid his face in despair. 
“ I go, my beloved, to that holy place, where 
there is neither marrying nor giving in mar¬ 
riage,—but we shall meet there, purified from 
every earthly stain. Dry up your tears, and 
weep no,more. Kiss—oh kiss me once before 
I die!” He stooped down; and she had just 
strength to put her arms around his neck, 
when with a long sigh, she expired. 
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THE TRIALS OF A TEMPLAR. 

A SKETCH OF THE CRUSADES. 

The Lord is on my side;! will not fear v hat man doeth 
unto ine.—Ps. 118 , ver. vi. 

A summer day in Syria was rapidly draw¬ 
ing towards its close, as a handful of Euro¬ 
pean cavalry, easily recognised by their flat- 
topped helmets, cumbrous hauberks, and 
chargers sheathed like their riders, in plate 
and mail, were toiling their weary way 
through the deep sand of the desert, scorched 
almost to the heat of molten lead by the in¬ 
tolerable glare of an eastern sun. Insignifi¬ 
cant in numbers, but high of heart, confident 
from repeated success, elated with enthusi¬ 
astic valor, and the inspiriting sense of a 
holy cause, they followed the guidance of 
their leader, one of the best and most tried 
lances of the Temple, careless whither, and 
secure of triumph; their steel armor glowing 
like burnished gold, their lance-heads flash¬ 
ing in the level rays of the setting orb, and 
the party-colored banner cf the Beansesmt 
hanging motionless in the still atmosphere. 

Before them lay an interminable waste of 
bare and dusty plain, broken into long swells 
succeeding each other in monotonous regu¬ 
larity, though occasionally varied by stunted 
patches of thorny shrubs and dwarf palm 
trees. Ag they wheeled round one of these 
thickets, their commander halted suddenly at 
the sight of some fifty horsemen, whose flut¬ 
tering garb and turbaned brows, as well as 
the springy pace of their Arab steeds, pro¬ 
claimed them natives of the soil, winding 
along the bottom of the valley beneath him, 
with the stealthy silence of prowling tigers. 
Although the enemy nearly trebled his own 
force in numerical power, without a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation, Albert of Vermandois 
arrayed his little band, and before the infi¬ 
dels had even discovered his presence, much 
less drawn a blade, or concentrated their scat¬ 
tered line, the dreaded war-cry rung upon 
their ears—“ Ha, Beauseant! For the tem¬ 
ple ! For the temple!” and down thundered 
the irresistible charge of the western cru¬ 
saders on their unguarded flank. Not an in¬ 
stant did the Saracens withstand the brunt! 
of the Norman lance; they broke away on 
all sides, leaving a score of their companions 
stretched to rise no more, on the bloody 
plain. Scarcely however had the victors 
checked their blown horses, or re-organized 
their phalanx, disordered by the hot struggle, 
when the distant clang of cymbal, horn, and 
kettle-drum, mingled with the shrill lelies of 
the heathen, sounding in every direction, an¬ 
nounced that their march had been antici¬ 
pated, their route beset, themselves surround¬ 
ed. Hastily taking possession of the van¬ 
tage-ground afforded by an abrupt hillock, 


and dismissing the lightest of his party to 
ride for life to the Christian camp, ana de¬ 
mand immediate aid, Albert awaited the on¬ 
set with the stern composure which springs 
from self-possession. A few minutes sufficed 
to show the Christians the extent of then: 
embarrassment, and the imminence of their 
peril. Three heavy masses of cavalry were 
approaching them from as many different 
quarters, their guady turbans, gilded arms, 
and waving pennons of an hundred hues, 
blazing in marked contrast to the stern and 
martial simplicity of the iron soldiers of the 
west. To the quick eye of Albert it was 
instantly evident that their hope consisted in 
protracting the conflict till the arrival of suc¬ 
cor, and even this hope was diminished by the 
unwonted velocity with which the Mahom- 
metans hurried to the attack. It seemed as 
if they also were aware that in order to con¬ 
quer, they must conquer quickly; for, con¬ 
trary to their usual mode of fighting, they 
charged resolutely upon the very lances of 
the motionless Christians, who. in n sq]hI 
circle, opposed their mailed breasts in firm 
array to their volatile antagonists, Fiercely 
however as they charged, their lighter 
coursers recoiled before the bone and weight 
of the European war steeds. The lances of 
the Crusaders were shivered in the onset, 
but to the thrust of these succeeded the 
deadly sweep of the two-handed swords, 
flashing above the scimitars of the infidel with 
the sway of some terrific engine. Time after 
time the eastern warriors rushed on, time 
after time they retreated, like the surf from 
some lonely rock on which it has wasted its 
thunders in vain. At length they changed 
their plan, and wheeling in rapid circles 
poured their arrows in as fast, and for a time 
as fruitlessly, as the snow-storm of a Decem¬ 
ber day. On they came again, right upon 
the point where Vermandois was posted, 
headed by a tall chieftain, distinguished no 
less by his gorgeous arms, than by his gallant 
bearing. Rising in his stirrups, when at a 
few paces distance, he hurled his long jave¬ 
lin full in the face of the Crusader. Bend¬ 
ing his crest to the saddle-bow, as the dart 
passed harmlessly over him, Albert cast his 
massive battle axe in return; the tremendous 
missile hurled past the chief at whom it 
was aimed, and smote his shield bearer to 
the earth, at the very moment when an ar¬ 
row pierced the Templar’s charger through 
the eyeball to the brain: the animal, fran¬ 
tic with the pain, bounded forward and rolled 
lifeless, bearing his rider with him to the 
ground; yet, even in that last struggle, the 
stern knight clove the turbaned leader down 
to the teeth before he fell. Five hundred 
horse dashed over him—his array was broken 
—his companions were hewn from their sad- 
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dies, even before their commander was 
snatched from beneath the trampling hoofs, 
disarmed, fettered, and reserved for a doom to 
which the fate of his comrades had been a boon 
of mercy. Satisfied with their success, and 
aware that a few hours at the farthest must 
bring up the rescue from the Christian army, 
thfi Saracens retreated as rapidly as they had 
advanced; all night long they traveled with 
unabated speed towards their inaccessible fast¬ 
nesses, in the recesses of their wild moun¬ 
tains. Arrived at their encampment, the pris¬ 
oner was cast into a dungeon hewn from the 
living rock. Day after day rolled heavily on, 
and Albert lay in utter darkness, ignorant of 
his destiny, unvisited by any being except the 
swart and bearded savage who brought the 
daily pittance scarcely sufficient for the wants 
of his wretched existence. 

Albert of Vermandois, a Burgundian youth 
of high nobility, and yet more exalted renown, 
had left his native land, stung almost to mad¬ 
ness by the early death of her, to whom lie 
had vowed his affections, and whose name lie 
had already made “ glorious by his sword,” 
from the banks of the Danube to the pillars 
of Hercules. He had bound the cross upon 
his breast, he had mortified all worldly de¬ 
sires, all earthly passions, beneath the strict 
rule of his order. While yet in the flush and 
pride of manhood—before a gray hair had 
streaked his dark locks, or a single line 
wrinkled his lofty brow—he had changed his 
nature, his heart, his very being; he had at¬ 
tained a height of dignity and fame, scarcely 
equalled by the best and oldest warriors of 
the temple. The vigor of his arm, the vast 
scope of his political foresight, no less than 
the unimpeached rigor of his morals, had 
long rendered him a glory to his brotherhood, 
a cause of terror, and an engine of defeat to 
the Saracen lords of the Holy Land. Many 
a league had been formed to overpower, ma- 
iiy it xjsT I* plot hatched to inveigle him; but j 
so invariably had he borne down all odds in 
open warfare before his irresistible lance, so 
certainly had he hurled back all secret trea¬ 
sons with redoubled vengeance on the heads 
•ii' the schemers, that he was almost deemed 
the possessor of some cabalisliu spoil, framed 
for the downfall and destruction of the sons 
of Islam. 

Deep were the consultations of the infidel 
leaders concerning the destiny of their for¬ 
midable captive. The slaughter actually 
wrought by his hand had been so fearful, the 
ravages produced among their armies by his 
policy so unbounded, that a large majority 
were in favor of his instant execution; nor 
could human ingenuity devise, or brute cru¬ 
elty perform, more hellish methods of torture 
than were calmly discussed in that infuriate 
assembly. 


; It was late on the third day of his captivi¬ 
ty, when the hinges of his dungeon grate 
creaked, and a broader glare streamed through 
the aperture than had hitherto disclosed the 
secrets of his prison-house. The red light 
streamed from a lamp in the grasp of a dark 
figure,—an Imaum, known by his high cap of 
lambskin, his loose black robes, his parchment 
cincture, ngurctt w 11.1 x m aixiv vihui.uw.ik, uDu 
the long beard that flowed even below his gir¬ 
dle in unrestrained luxuriance. A negro, 
bearing food of a better quality, and the be¬ 
verage abhorred by the prophet, the forbidden 
juice of the grape, followed; his ivory teeth, 
and the livid circles of his eyes glittering 
with a ghastly whiteness in the clear lamp¬ 
light. He arranged the unaccustomed dain¬ 
ties on the rocky floor.—The slave withdrew, 
The priest seated himself so that the light 
should reveal every change of the Templar’s 
features, while his own were veiled in deep 
shadow. 

“Arise, young Nazarene,” he said, “ arise 
and eat, for to-morrow thou shalt die. Eat, 
drink, and let thy soul be strengthened to 
bear thy doom; for as surely as there is one 
God, and one prophet, which is Mahomet, so 
surely is the black wing of Azrael outstretched 
above thee.” 

“ It is well,” was the unmoved reply, “ I am 
a consecrated knight, and how should a Tem¬ 
plar tremble 7—A Christian, and how should 
a follower of Jesus fear to die V’ 

“ My brother hath spoken wisely, yet is his 
wisdom but folly. Truly hast thou said—it 
is well to die; for is it not written that the 
faithful and the Yaoor must alike go hence ; 
But is it the same thing for a warrior to fall 
amidst the flutter of banners, and the flourish 
of trumpets,—which are to the strong man, 
even as the breath of his nostrils, or as the 
mild showers in seed time to the thirsty plain, 
—and to perish by inches afar from his com¬ 
rades, surrounded'by tribes to whom the very 
saute of his race is a by-word and a scorn 1” 

“ Now, by the blessed light of heaven f 
cried the indignant soldier, “ rather shouldest 
thou say a terror, and a ruin; for when have 
the dogs endured the waving of our pennons, 
or the flash of our armor'! But it skills not 
talking,—leave me, priest, for I abhor thy 
creed, as I despise thy loathsome impostor." 

For a short space the wise man of the trior;;/ 
was silent; he gazed intently on the county, 
nance of the fireman, but not a sign of veer¬ 
ing or dismay could his keen eye tn/^/jn the 
stern and haughty features. “AAcbar," 
he said at length, “ to God all Ay&igs are pos¬ 
sible—would the Christian 

“All men would live, j am buta man," 
returned the knight; ’• praise be to Him 
where all praise is Hup'l have never shrunk 
from death in the Mid, nor can he fright me 
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on the scaffold; if my master has need of his 
servant, he who had power to deliver Israel 
from bondage, and Daniel from the jaws of 
the lion, surely he shall deliver my soul from 
, the power of the dog. And if he has appoint¬ 
ed for me the crown of martyrdom, it shall 
ne’er be said that Albert of Vermandois was 
deaf to the will of the God of -Battles,aRdihc 
Lord of Hosts.” 

“ The wise man hath said,” replied the slow 
musical notes of the priest, in strange con¬ 
trast to the fiery zeaJ. of the prisoner, “ the 
wise man hath said,—better is the cottage that 
standeth firm, than the tower which tottereth 
to its fell. Will my brother hear reason 1— 
Dash away the Cross from thy breast—bind 
the turban upon thy brow—and behold! thou 
shalt be as a prince among our people.” 

“ Peace, blasphemer!—I spit at thee!—I 
despise—I defy thee!—I, a worshipper of the 
living Jehovah, shall I debase myself to the 
camel driver of Mecca.—Peace ! Begone!” 
He turned his face to the wall, folded his arms 
upon his chest, and was silent No entreat¬ 
ies, no threats of torment, no promises of mer¬ 
cy, could induce him again to open his lips. 
Ilis eyes were fixed as if they beheld some 
shape, unseen by others; his brow was calm, 
and but for a slight expression of scorn abo 
the muscles of the mouth, he might ha£ ve 
passed for a visionary. After a time# 
Imaum arose, quitted the cell—and' ’ 
rior was again alone! But a harder was 
yet before him; the door of his prisaC" 0 r, ene( j 
yet once more, and a form entoj^.^_5 a j, e . 
mg, whom the poets, in her ojL s ~ j, m( i 0 f 
minstrelsy would have describe#? under the 
types of a young date tree, bow£j r; git S g race , 
ful head to the breath of ever: ^ r ‘ 0 f a p Ure 
spring in the burning de^^f a gazelle 


fervently; nor did he again raise his eyes, tilt 
a voice, as harmonious as the breathing of a 
lute, addressed him in the lingua Franca, 

To be continued. j 


/■? _ 

%n herbage—of a 


in the burning desert 
bounding over the unsh 
dove gliding on the whugfc 0 f the morning! 
And m truth she v?&s^g V ely. Her jetty hair 
braided above her ^-runsparent brow, and float- 
mg in a vei! ottutifa over her shoulders—her 
large eyes ?j^pBing in liquid langor—and 
above indescribable charm, 

■ J" 

iU ^ i 'mind, the music breathing from her face.” 

form, slighter and more sylph-like than 
re maids of Europe can boast, yet rounded 
into the fairest mould of female beauty—all 
combined to make up a creature reaoiubling 
rather a houri of Mahomet’s paradise, than 

"One of earlh’s least earthly daughters." 

For a moment the Templar gazed, as if he 
doubted whether he were not looking upon 
one of those spirits, which are said to have 
assailed, and almost shaken, the sanctity of] 
many an holy anchorite. His heart, for the 
first time in many years, throbbed wildly—he 
bowed his head between his knees, and prayed 
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POPULAR TALES. 

BLANCHE D’ALBI. 

(Continui'd.) 

Twice since her residence in the famfy 

of Mr. L-, the monotonous existence of 

Blanche had been diversified by occurrences 
of unspeakable importance to her. Twice 
had she received letters from India—^volu¬ 
minous letters, penned by more than one 
hand) though contained in the same envelope 
directed by her brother. She wept abundantly 
over the first of these packets—over her 
brother’s letter—his reply to that in which 
she had communicated to him their mutual 
loss, and her own plans'to seek an honorable 
subsistence as governess in some English 
family. It is easy to conceive the deeply 
affecting purport of that fraternal answer. 

Even from that fearful distance, the hearts 
of the orphans met and mingled. The tears 
of Theodore had blotted the lines, on which 
those of Blanche fell as she read, like sum¬ 
mer rain-drops—as free, as fast, and as 
kindly, lightening her heart of the long-pent- 
up load of unparticipated grief. But Theo¬ 
dore’s letter contained one written in a dif¬ 
ferent hand-writing, and though the tears 
of Blanche still fell as she perused those 
characters, they were the last drops of the 
shower, through which a sunbeam was a\« 
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ready breaking. Upon the contents of that 
packet she might have been said to live for 
many weeks—for day after day her eyes fed 
upon them, till one of her little innocent ob¬ 
servers asked, in ,a tone of artless sympathy, 
if she were not tired of trying to learn all 
that close long writing by heart, which had 
vexed her so much too, at the first reading 1 

The second letters were as eagerly and 
anxiously opened as the former had been.— 
But these were read with glistening eyes 
only, while the rekindled light of gladness 
beamed on the ingenuous countenance of 
Blanche; and sometimes, in the midst of 
some twentieth reperusal, as if her heart 
sought sympathy in the exuberance of its 
happiness, she would catch up in her arms, 
and half smother with playful kisses, one 
of the wondering children—as ready, how¬ 
ever, at least to share the joy of their young 
instructress, as to participate in her sorrows. 
With those last letters came an ivory work- 
box, an elegant oriental toy, lined with san¬ 
dal wood, and fitted up with many compart¬ 
ments, each containing some ingenious 
nicknack—some small tool of fairy work¬ 
manship fashioned for a lady’s hand, or some 
exquisite essence in its Jiacon of gilded glass. 
The delight it was to the inquisitive children 
to pry over and over again, into every drawer 
and compartment in this beautiful box! And 
Blanche was too sweet tempered to refuse 
the often-asked indulgence, only she watched 
with jealous care, lest their little busy fingers 
should unwittingly injure any part of the 
delicate workmanship; and if Miss Craw- 
furd was present, she resisted with evident 
annoyance their importunities to be allowed 
to take out of a cunning secret drawer (which 
had not long remained secret from them,) 
two beautiful little pictures—“ so beautiful!” 
they said, and “one so like Ma’amselle !” 
That one was her brother’s miniature; and 
when they asked her if she did not love him 
dearly for sending her such a fine present, 
she smiled and blushed, and simply an¬ 
swered, that she did indeed dearly love him. 
The little girls were not long in discovering, 
moreover, that the return of this dear brother 
had been announced in his last letter. The 
legiment was recalled to Europe, and he 
wrote on the eve of embarkation. 

No wonder that, on the evening of that 
day which had brought her such blissful 
tidings, the fair face of Blanche was radiant 
with such a glow of happiness, as to attract 
even the passing notice of Mrs. L — -, and 
the more benevolent observation of her hus¬ 
band, as their young inmate with her pupils 
modestly approached the awful verge of her 
drawing-room circle. The exuberant glad¬ 
ness of her heart was longing to communicate 
and diffuse itself; and the look and tone 


of almost affectionate filial confidence with 

which she replied to Mr. L-’s accustomed 

salutation, was so irresistibly winning, that 
it drew from him another and another sen¬ 
tence, till at last he found himself chatting 
with her, almost with the affectionate fa¬ 
miliarity of a father, and had actually gone 
the length of calling her “ My dear!” without 
being conscious how insidiously the natural 
kindness of his nature had encroached on 
that dignified condescension to which he 
conceived it proper to confine all manifesta¬ 
tions of good will towards his daughters’ 
governess. 

Mademoiselle d’Albi’s continuance in the 
evening circle, or rather in its out-works, was 
usually restricted to the space of half an 
hour, while the tea and coffee were carried 
round, and till the bed-time of her pupils, 
when, with a silent curtsey, she left the 
drawing-room with them, and having accom¬ 
panied them to their apartments, joyfully 
retired to the unmolested quiet of her own. 

But it sometimes happened, that Mrs. L-’s 

party being enlivened by the accession of 
several young persons, music and quadrilles 
became the order of the evening. At such 
times the talents of Blanche were put in 
requisition, and she was detained to play for 
the benefit of the dancers, whose enjoyment 
was enhanced in no trifling degree by the 
spirit and correctness of the musician, and 
by the variety of beautiful airs in which she 
was a proficient. Poor Blanche ! how often 
in the days that were gone, had she tripped 
it to those very measures—the admired of all 
eyes, and the beloved of .all hearts, amongst 
the lovely and beloved, the happy band of her 
young companions! It was wonderful (with 
all those recollections in her heart,) how she 
could sit before that instrument, looking so 
patient and contented, playing on hour after 
hour with such unerring touch, and unflag¬ 
ging spirit! Yes—there she sat, regardless 
and disregarded of every creature in the gay 
assemblage, unless it were that every now 
and then some gentleman of the party stole 
a farther glance of admiration at the lovely 
foreigner, inwardly desirous, may-be, that 
he could exchange his sprawling, bounding 
partner, with all her newly imported Parisian 
graces and frippery clumsily tacked upon 
English awkwardness, for that young sylph¬ 
like creature so elegant in her unadorned 
simplicity; for Blanche, still in mourning 
for her parents, wore a plain black robe; and 
a profusion of soft, fair, silky ringlets, and 
one thick, glossy braid encircling and con¬ 
fining them like a diadem, were the only 
decorations of a head remarkable for its 
classical beauty, and the peculiar graceful¬ 
ness of carriage which was its characteristic 
expression. 
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Sometimes, also, a pair of Misses would 
saunter towards her during the intervals 
of the dance, and drawl out a few words of 
inquiry about some fashionable air, while 
their eyes were busily engaged in taking 
notes of the becoming manner in which her 
hair was arranged, and of the foreign tournure 
of her sable dress. 

It so happened, that on the very evening 
when the heart of Blanche was overflowing 
with its secret hoard of gladness,—Oh! how 
long had that poor heart been a stranger to 

such blissful feelings !—Mrs. L-’s circle 

was a large and gay one, and a proposal to 
form quadrilles being suddenly made, and 
as promptly acceded to, Mademoiselle was 
detained to take her patient sitting at the 
piano-forte. She had always acceded with 
willing sweetness to similar requisitions, but 
this evening she sat down to the instrument 
with even joyous readiness, and the exuber¬ 
ance of her happiness found expression in 
such sprightly measures, that her flying 
fingers soon outstript the common time of the 
dancers, and many breathless calls for mode¬ 
ration were sent towards her from the 
scampering and despairing performers. Then 
would she laugh and blush, and shake her 
head in playful self-reproach at her own 
lawless performance, and for a while—a very 
little while—the restless fingers were re¬ 
strained to slower movements—once or twice 
she looked towards the dancers, as if with 
a vehement longing to spring up and mingle 
in their gay evolutions ; but those glances 
were momentary, and her eyes dropt again 
upon the ivory keys; but such a smiling 
and half-exulting playfulness lurked about 
her mouth, as if she were anticipating some 
hour of future gladness, when she should 
join hands once more in the merry dance 
with the companions of her youth, on the 
earth—the lovely greensward, of her own 
dear country. Whatever were the fond 
reveries of poor Blanche, it is certain that 
her musical task was so unequally performed 
that evening, as to cause much discomfiture 
among the dancers, at length despairingly 
manifested in their relaxing exertions, and 
in the tedious, lounging pauses between the 
sets. 

During one of these, a small knot of gen¬ 
tlemen stood conversing with Mrs. L-, 

close to the piano-forte, on which, mingled 
with music books and manuscripts, lay 
several pamphlets and newspapers. One 
of the gentlemen, carelessly glancing his 
eye over the miscellaneous heap, caught up 
a paper with suddenly excited interest, ex¬ 
claiming, “ Ah ! here is already a public 
account -of the melancholy occurrence, of 
which my letters from Madras make mention. 
Then rapidly he read aloud the paragraph 


which stated that, “ The Regiment de Meu- 
ron being under orders for Europe, had been 
safely embarked on board the transports 
provided for its reception, all but the last 
boat, consisting of the Lieut. Colonel, his 
lady, and their family, and two young officers 
of the regiment, when by some mismanage¬ 
ment the boat was suddenly upset in that 
tremendous surf, and notwithstanding the 
exertions of the natives or their attending 
catamarans, every soul perished, except the 
wife and youngest daughter of the, colonel, 
and one of the young officers, Lieut. D’Albi.” 
Then followed the names of those who had 
found a watery grave, and the gentleman ran 
them quickly over, till just as he had pro¬ 
nounced that of ‘ Horace Vaudreuil’ a sud¬ 
den crash of the piano keys caused a general 
start, and all eyes turning simultaneously 
towards the young musician, who had been 
awaiting the pleasure of the dancers in si¬ 
lence, patient and unnoticed, it was perceived 
that she had fallen forward on the instrument, 
her face and arms resting on the keys, and 
almost hidden by the redundance of fair soft 
ringlets, which had burst in rich disorder 
from the confining braid. 

She was raised up, and conveyed to a sofa 
in a state of death-like insensibility, from 
which, after long application of various 
stimulants, she revived only to relapse into 
successive faintings. The family apothecary 
being summoned, by his direction she was 
conveyed to her chamber and to her bed, and 
his prognostics were unhappily verified to¬ 
wards morning, when she awoke from a sort 
of trance in which she had lain some hours, 
in a high paroxysm of delirious fever. 

** To be concluded. 
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ISOLA BELLA. 

BY LOVl&E H. MEDINA. 

Concluded. 

Night was upon the earth, silence and 
darkness held reign at length even over the 
streets of London. The lamps already quiv¬ 
ered with a waning light, and the surly 
guardians of the city’s rest growled yet more 
sleepily each passing hour. The wind which 
had howled fitfully throughout the day, now 
rushed in concentrated force along the streets, 
bearing with it slates, bricks, chimneys— 
all that came in the path of its fury—and be¬ 
tween intervals down fell the rain in torrents, 
as though weeping for the destruction the 
wind had made. Here and there, in some 
upper window, gleamed a melancholy light, 
which spoke to the heart of sickness and pain, 
and yet seemed to say that there woman 
plied her angel ministry to soothe the bed of 
pain, and cheer the agonies of death. All 
was drear and silent. Dissipation had ceased 
her midnight orgies, and the wild storm for¬ 
bade even the wretched to wander. Sleep 
was .upon the world—sorrow had wept itself 
to rest—anger lay hushed—and even avarice 
closed its wakeful eye—all but love! Oh, 
love! woman’s love! which unkindness cannot 
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weary, desertion estrange, or scarcely death 
extinguish! spark of that celestial flame which 
draws its essence from the throne of light, 
and is, like it, immortal! ornament of life, 
shining with diamond ray as brightly in the 
cottage as the palace—pervading, self-creat¬ 
ing, self-existing power, that hast been, art, 
and wilt be, coeval with, and eternal as the 
stars! sole light and blessing of this universe, 
to which thou art a mystery and a glory. 
Oh, woman’s love! how strong art thou in 
weakness—how fearful in thy power—how 
beautiful even in guilt! On man bestowed, 
by man abused, thou yet forsakest him not, 
and in the latest sigh which leaves the vic¬ 
tims’ breaking heart—thou syllablest a bless¬ 
ing on'the destroyer’s name! 

It was in a splendid room adorned with 
every luxury that fancy could dictate or pro¬ 
digality procure, that, extended on a divan, 
formed by cushions of the eider down, lay 
motionless a female form. Curtains of crim¬ 
son velvet, deeply festooned with gold, hung 
heavily before the casements, and carpets 
piled from Turkey’s choicest looms, spread 
thickly on the floor; yet these could not shut 
out the storm’s loud howlings, or drown the 
rolling of the mighty thunder. Tripods filled 
with scented wood diffused a soft Asiatic 
warmth and odor through the .room, and ala¬ 
baster lamps, formed to imitate moonlight, 
filled it with a chastened radiance. Paintings 
of rich and voluptuous characters were re¬ 
flected ten-fold by the mirrored pannels and 
tables covered with virtu, etchings, music 
and books, plainly bespoke this home of luxury 
to be also that of taste. Fully in keeping 
with the gorgeous magnificence around was 
the Armida of this scene, robed in white satin, 
whose glossy richness scarce equalled the 
bosom on which it rested, her dark hair 
looped with diamonds, like stars gemming 
the bosom of night, her arm and shoulder 
veiled in golden lama, whose gossamer trans¬ 
parency hid not their moulded contour; so 
she lay, and seemed to gaze so earnestly on 
pome exotics that filled her hand, as though 
she numbered their slender petals, nay, regis¬ 
tered the tracery of every meandering line, 
by the great Artist, painted there. It was 
seeming all^she saw them not; far—far 
away are that lady’s thoughts. She dreams 
not of the gold, the glitter, the pomp, the 
pageantry of the atmosphere around her; she 
sees not that ermine pillows her head, or 
gems enwreath her waist—she hears not that 
her repeater has told the hour of three, or 
that each costly piece of mechanism in the 
room has repeated the sound in music; far, 
far away wander her thoughts to the home 
of her early youth—the silver stream—the 
purple light—the balmy air, she listens now 
to the loved accent of her native tongue, or 


hears the mountain melody trilled by the 
peasant’s pipe: she recalls the by-gone days 
of innocence and peace, ere sorrow blighted, 
or sin defiled her heart. Gone—gone forever 
and forever 1 Suddenly a hurrying treau 
sounded upon the staircase, the door flew 
open, and up started that statue-like lady into 
life. She caught the intruder’s arm—‘ Speak, 
you are here and it is done! Speak, St. 
Aubyn, speak! Is all accomplished”?’ 

‘ All!’ exclaimed the boy, sinking into a 
seat—‘he is ruined—lost beyond hope or re¬ 
demption !’ 

‘ But did you possess yourself of every debt 
—did you buy all 7 Is he thrown into prison ? 
Answer me, boy—did you become his sole 
creditor ? Lays he at your mercy V So hur¬ 
ried were the questions, and with such frantic 
eagerness were the answers urged, that St. 
Aubyn could not forbear a shudder as he an¬ 
swered : 

‘He does. I am his only creditor. I? 
No ! you, for it is you on whose head lies the 
sin of all this dire, this ruthless cruelty. 
Urged on by the desperation of a madman, 
when he received the letter you sent him 
from Lady Clare, he plunged yet deeper into 
play. I followed your instructions, and while 
I seemed his friend, acted the fiend. Spare 
me the narrative—false dice were used—he 
sunk to bottomless perdition, and I—I—for 
you have made myself what I will not say, 
and dare not think upon!’ 

A moment’s pause, and then turning to the 
agitated youth, she laid her hand upon his 
arm and said, in tones that seemed to trem¬ 
ble at themselves, ‘ But the title deeds—the 
legacy!’ 

‘ Lady, you are very fair: but in the mortal 
paradise of this sweet flesh, is bowered the 
spirit of a fiend. Whence your deadly hate 
to Bellenden, I know not, but be content, 
whate’er your wrongs, they are now fearfully 
avenged! Outcast—forsaken by every friend 
—deserted by the lady of his choice—plun¬ 
dered by villains, and baited by a fiend—he 
is not alone impoverished and wretched— he 
is guilty also! He has staked and lost the 
funds he holds in guardianship for me! Yes: 
the admired, courted, envied Sir George Bel- 
lenden, is a felon, and his life is forfeit at mv 
willV 

What were the thoughts that thronged 
then on that lady’s heart, her features told 
not, for she turned aside, but o’er her pure, 
transparent skin there rushed a crimson stain, 
dying its whiteness like rose-leaves crushed 
on ivory—and though she spake not, yet her 
action breathed of fierce and desperate en¬ 
ergy, for she raised her clasped hands high 
above her head, and gazed on air as though 
she would invoke its spirits to work some 
mighty spell. What were the thoughts that 
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struggled in her bosom then! Peace, ques¬ 
tioner, be still! the human heart is a fearful 
thing—its pages are alone for One Eye to 
scan 

The emotion of St. Aubyn was that of a 
weaker nature—the gale sounds loudly, but 
injures little—it is the death-breathing si¬ 
moon, that slays but speaks not—he sobbed 
bitterly for some moments, then swallowing 
a long draught of wine from the golden urn 
that graced the table, he spoke to his com¬ 
panion again. * And now fairest and dearest 
—now, for thee I have sacrificed all feelings 
of honor and of manly gratitude, shall I not 
win my guerdon ! Thy love was the bright 
boon for which I ventured—for that I would 
stake my peace on earth, and hazard my 
hopes of heaven! Thy love—thou that art 
to this dark world my glorious sun-light—thy 
love—my pearl, my pride, my peerless Ro- 
signole 

As he spoke, the enamoured youth sunk on 
his knee, and winding his arms around her, 
gazed upwards on her face, as he would drink 
rich draughts of love, even to madness, from 
her eyes. She withdrew with a shivering 
horror from his touch, and catching his arm, 
spoke solemnly and sadly. 

‘St. Aubyn, listen to me, and listen to 
me calmly. The love you seek so madly 
is no longer mine to give—my heart, soul, 
thoughts—nay, my person, is plighted to 
another!’ 

He sprang wildly from his knee, exclaim¬ 
ing, ‘ You dare tell me this! Another stolen 
the boon for which I have bartered honor, 
peace, and hope! Tell me his name, that 
in his life’s best blood-’ 

1 Oh! peace—be silent'. Clamor and out¬ 
rage befit not this hour. St. Aubyn, you 
shall know his name—ay, look upon the face 
of my beloved, betrothed one! It is Death ,— 
Death! St Aubyn: and never panted captive 
for the bright, free air, or sighed the exile 
for his native home, as I to join our hands! 
Would’st see him ! Look, then, here—here, 
in these glittering eyes; here, on this scorched 
and hectic cheek; here, on this wasted and 
falling frame!’ 

She bared the lama from her arm,as she 
spoke, and too truly did St. Aubyn behold 
that though the outline of beauty remained, 
the freshness and the filling up were faded 
away forever. He started up, clasped her 
again in a distracted embrace, then rushed 
from the room in a passion of tears, and the 
love that burned so wildly but a few moments 
before, was quenched in deep and hopeless 
pity. As a dream of the night, as a flower 
of the morning, as a vision of Ossian, bright, 
but robed in gloom, passed the love from his 
soul, and St. Aubyn was to Estelle as a 
brother. 


• A las! the love of woman! It ia known- 
To be a fearful and a lovely thing! 

For nil of their's upon that die is thrown, 

And if ’tie lost, life hath no more to bring. 

Byrox. 

One change more, and our panorama of 
life is ended. Day had dawned brightly 
after the storm, but its rays little enlivened 
the gloom of a prison room, where, at a mise¬ 
rable table, the gay, the fashionable, the gal¬ 
lant Sir George Bellenden was seated. Some 
remnant of his squandered gold had sufficed 
to obtain for him the miserable satisfaction ol 
a cell to himself, and a dingy piece of paper 
and pen, wherewith to inscribe his wretched, 
despairing thoughts. Hope, there was none 
—too well had the scheme been planned— 
too certainly the snare laid: and he awaked 
as from a hideous dream, to behold the very 
youth whom he had loved and esteemed, be¬ 
come his remorseless creditor, and to the 
painful remembrance, that by his own fatal 
deed, that youth possessed the power of hur¬ 
rying him to a shameful death. On every 
side his thoughts turned for comfort, and 
brought back despair; but in that dread chaos 
of the mind, the sin and the sorrow that laid 
the heaviest, was his early wrong to the 
young, the beautiful Estelle. Now, con¬ 
science told him of her innocence, of her un¬ 
protected orphan state, of her purposed devo¬ 
tion to Heaven, of her pure and passionate 
love, of her last maniac scream. He saw the 
flower which he had uptorn from its native 
valley, since grafted on the hot beds of vice 
and public life—remembered the smiling, 
gentle, innocent child, and then thought on 
the awfully grand andimposing actress, and 
his memory returnelPacross the stormy wa¬ 
ters of his life without one sprig of olive to 
cheer the future. On each side darkly low¬ 
ered poverty, shame, exposure, perchance 
death, and his resolution was taken. He 
scrawled a few hasty lines upon the paper, 
and would have bent his knee, but dared not: 
then drawing the gamester’s last resource, 
a pistol, from his breast, would have ended 
in guilt a life passed in folly, but that a faith¬ 
ful eye that watched him, as a guardian ser¬ 
aph’s would, arrested his hand, and Estelle 
stood before him no longer clothed in the 
gorgeous trappings of garish show; she wore 
her peasant dress once more, and when she 
spoke, her native accents came like well- 
remembered music to his ear. 

‘ Germaine! Germaine! the path is fulfilled 
and the pledge redeemed! I am your’s in 
death as I have been through life—your’s is 
my every energy of body and soul! Tjiou 
art mine! I have claimed thy fame, fortune, 
honor and life. They are in my power! now 
do I restore them! Take back your pledge. 
It has been redeemed!’ 
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She drew the fatal diamond from her finger 
and cast it on the ground, then, as if life and 
energy had but lasted for this one act, down 
she fell senseless at his feet. Again the door 
opened, and St. Aubyn and Lady Clara knelt 
fearfully by the dying girl. Few words suf¬ 
ficed to explain the scheme which perfect 
love had wrought to effect the gamester’s 
cure, her tremendous talents had furnished 
prodigally the means. Lady Clara had been 
a willing party to the punishment, and St. 
Aubyn unconsciously the agent of a glorious 
revenge. 

Forgive—forgive me, beloved, she said, 
when life returned in fluttering throbs, as if 
unwilling to linger long, forgive the romance 
which made your trial severe. 

The deed is done, my work accomplished, 
and my mission ended. For this alone, I 
lived—perfecting this I gladly die. 

‘Estelle, Estelle! mock me not with words 
of joy, while I behold thee thus, and I thy 
murderer!’ 

‘ Not so my husband. This once forgive 
the fond expression,’ she said, turning her 
eyes beseechingly on Clara: ‘I was not 
framed for this earth: hearts like mine live] 
only in glorious sun-light, the warm and 
wooing air. Ah! all the past years are roll¬ 
ing from my soul! the gloom, the grief, that 
shadowed our early love. I am again among 
my native hills. How bright the sun shines 
there! the' air is music! Hark ye! the mur¬ 
muring of the silver streamlet, anil sweet 
moonlight showering down like heaven’s for¬ 
giveness on the sinner’s grave. Germaine, 
your hand: the clouds are gathering now. 
My first, last, and onhklove! I cannot hear 
your voice! Pass, pUs, weary world, and 
let me be at peace!’ 

And so she died: in the perfume of her 
beauty and the holiness of her great revenge. 
And they who mourned her, made her a grave 
in the spot she loved: and left no record of 
her love or her sufferings, but the boon she 
prayed for, Peace. May the lowly petition 
be granted, and in that grave where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest, may her wounded spirit find 
repose. Peace to her broken heart and early 
grave. 
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THE TRIALS OF A TEMPLAR. 

A SKETCH OF THE CRUSADES. 

The Lord' is on my side; I will not fear what man doetli 
unto me.— Ps. 118 . ver. vi. 

Concluded. 

“ If the sight of his hand-maiden is oiien- 
sive to the eyes of the Nazarene, she will 
depart as she came, in sorrow.” 

The soldier lifted up his eyes, and saw her 
bending over him with so sad an expression 
of tenderness, that despite of himself, his 
heart melted within him, and his answer was 
courteous and even kind.—“ I thank thee, 
dear lady, I thank thee for thy good will, 
though it can avail me nothing; but where¬ 
fore does one so fair, and, it may be, so happy 
as thou art, visit the cell of a condemned 
captive 

“Say not condemned, oh! say not con¬ 
demned! Thy servant is the bearer of life, 
and freedom, and honor. She saw thy man¬ 
ly form, she looked upon thine undaunted de¬ 
meanor, and she loved thee,-—loved thee to 
distraction,—would follow thee to the ends of 
the earth,—would die to save thee,— has al¬ 
ready saved thee, if thou wilt be saved!— 
Rank—honor—life—and love—” 

“ Lady,”—he interrupted her—“ Listen! 
for ten long years I have not lent my ear to 
the witchery of a woman's voice! Ten years 
ago I was the betrothed lover of a maid, I had 


well nigh said, as fair as thou art. She died! 
died—and left me desolate,—I have fled from 
my native land, I have devoted to my God 
the feelings which I once cherished for your 
sex. I could not give thee love in return for 
thy love,—nor would I stoop to feign that 
which I felt not, although it were to win not 
temporal, but eternal life.” 

“ Oh! dismiss me not”—she sobbed, as she 
threw her white arms around his neck, and 
panted on his bosom,—“ Oh! dismiss me not 
thus,—I ask no love. But he mine,—let my 
country he your country,—my God yours,— 
and you are safe and free!” 

“ My master,”—he replied coldly, as he 
disengaged her grasp, and removed her from 
his arms,—hath said, ‘ what would it profit a 
man, if he should gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul,’—I have listened to thee, 
lady, and I have answered thee,—but my 
heart is heavy,—for it is mournful, to see that 
so glorious a form should be the habitation of 
so frail a spirit. I pray thee leave me!— To¬ 
morrow I shall meet my God, and I would 
commune with him now in spirit and in 
truth!” 

Slowly she turned away,—wrapped her 
face in her veil, and moved with faltering 
steps—wailing as if her heart was about to 
burst,—through the low t portalthe gate 
clanged heavily as she departed, but the 
sounds of her lamentation were audible, long 
after the last being who would show a sign 
of pity for his woes, or of admiration for his 
merits, had gone forth never again to return. 

All night long, the devotions, the fervent, 
and heartfelt prayers of the Crusader ascend¬ 
ed to the throne of his Master, and often, 
though he struggled to suppress the feeling, 
a petition for his lovely, though deluded vis¬ 
itor, was mingled with entreaties for strength, 
to bear the fate he anticipated. Morning 
came at last, not as in the frigid climates of 
the north, creeping through its slow grada¬ 
tions of gray dawn, and dappling twilight, but 
bursting at once from night into perfect day. 
The prison gates were opened for the last 
I time, the fetters were struck off from the 
limbs of the undaunted captive, and himself 
led forth like a victim to the sacrifice. From, 
leagues around, all the hordes of the desert 
had come together in swarms, outnumbering 
the winged motes, that stream like dusty at¬ 
oms im every sunbeam. It was a strange, 
and under other circumstances would have 
been a glorious spectacle; in a vast sandy 
basin, surrounded on every side by low but 
rugged eminences, where the swarthy sons 
of Syria mustered, rank above rank, to feast 
their eyes on the unwanted spectacle of a 
Christian’s sufferings. The rude tribes of the 
remotest regions, Arab and Turcoman, mount-, 
ed on the uncouth dromedary, or on steeds of 
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matchless symmetry, and unstained pedigree, 
mingling their dark baracans with the bril¬ 
liant arms and gorgeous garbs of the Soldan’s 
court—even the unseen beauties of an hun¬ 
dred ha,rams watched from their canopied lit¬ 
ters, the preparations for the execution with 
as much interest, and as little concern, as the 
belles of our own day exhibit before the cur¬ 
tain has been drawn aside, which is to dis¬ 
close the performances of a celebrated actor 
to the enraptured audience. 

In the centre of this natural amphitheatre, 
stood the scathed and whitening trunk of a 
thunder-stricken palm; to this inartificial 
stake was the captive led; one by one his 
garments were torn asunder, till his muscular 
form and splendid proportions were revealed 
in naked majesty to the wondering multitude. 
Once, before he was attached to the fatal tree, 
a formal offer of life, and liberty, and high 
office in the Moslem court was tendered to 
him, on condition of his embracing the faith 
of the prophet,—and refused by one contempt¬ 
uous motion of his hand. He was bound 
firmly to the stump, with his hands secured 
far above his head,—at some fifty paces dis¬ 
tant, stood a group of dark and fierce warriors 
with bended bows, and well filled quivers, evi¬ 
dently awaiting the signal to pour in their ar¬ 
rowy sleet upon his unguarded limbs. He 
gazed upon them with a countenance unmoved 
and serene, though somewhat paler than its 
usual tints. His eyes did not, however, long 
dwell on the unattractive sight; he turned 
them upwards, and his lips moved at intervals, 
though no sound was conveyed to the ear of 
the bystanders. Some minutes had elapsed 
thus, when the shrill voice of the' Muezzin 
was heard proclaiming the hour of matin- 
prayer in his measured chant,—“ There is no 
God but God, and Mahomet is his prophet!” 
In an instant the whole multitude were pros¬ 
trate in the dust, and motionless as though 
the fatal blast of the simoom Was careering 
through the tainted atmosphere. A flash of 
contempt shot across the features of the 
Templar, but it quickly vanished in a morel 
holy expression, as he muttered to himself 
the words used on a more memorable occa¬ 
sion, by divinity himself,—“ Forgive them 
Lord, they know not what they do!” The 
)ause was of short duration; with a rustle 
ike the voice of the forestj when the first 
jreath of the rising tempest agitates its shiv¬ 
ering foliage, the multitude rose to their feet. 
A gallant horseman dashed from the caval¬ 
cade which thronged around the person of 
their Soldan, checked his steed beside the 
archer band, spoke a few hasty words, arid 
gallopped back to his station. 

Another minute—and arrow after arrow 
whistled from the Paynim bows, piercing the 
limbs, and even grazing the body of the 
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Templar; but not a murmur escaped from th^ 
victim,—scarcely, did a frown contract his' 
brow; there was an irradiation, as if of celestial 
happiness, upon his countenance; nor could 
a spectator, have imagined for a moment that 
his whole frame'was almost convulsed with 
agony, but for the weapons quivering even to 
their feathered extremities in every joint, and 
the large blood drops trickling like rain upon 
the thirsty soil. 

Again there was a pause. Circled by his 
Nubian guard, followed by the bravest and 
the brightest of his court, the Soldan himself 
rode up to the bleeding Crusader. Yet even 
there, decked with all the pomp of royalty, 
and pride of war, goodly in person, and sub¬ 
lime in bearing, the monarch of the east was 
shamed,—shamed like a slave before his mas¬ 
ter—by the native majesty of Christian vir¬ 
tue; nor could the prince at first find words 
to address the tortured mortal, who stood at 
his feet with the serene deportment which 
would have beseemed the judge upon his tri¬ 
bunal, no less than the martyr at the stake. 

“ Has the Nazarene yet learned experience 
from the bitter sting of adversity?—The skill 
of the leech may yet assuage thy wounds, and 
the honors which shall be poured upon thee 
may yet efface thine injuries—even as the rich 
grain conceals in its luxuriance the furrows 
of the ploughshare. Will the Nazarene live, 
or will he die the death of a dog?” 

“ The Lord is on my side,”—was the low 
but firm reply—the Lord is on my side; 1 
will not fear what man doethuntome.” On 
swept the monarch’s train, and again the iron 
shower fell fast and fatally, not as before on 
the members, but on the broad chest and man¬ 
ly trunk; the blood gushed forth in blacker 
streams—the warrior’s life was ebbing fast 
away,—when from the rear of the broken 
hills, a sudden trumpet blew a point of war 
in notes so thrilling, that it pierced the ears 
like the thrust of- some sharp weapon. Be¬ 
fore the astonishment of the crowd Had time 
to vent itself, in word or deed, the eminences 
were crouded with the mail-clad myriads of 
the Christian force. Down they came, like 
the blast of the tornado on some frail and 
scattered fleet, with war cry and the clang 
of instruments, and the thick trampling of 
twice ten thousand hoofs. Wo! to the sons 
of the desert in that hour ? They were swept 
away before the mettled steeds and levelled 
lances of the Templars, like dust before the 
wind, or stubble before the devouring flame! 

- The eye of the dying hero lightened as he 
saw the banners of his countrymerf. His 
Whole form dilated with exultation and tri-. 
umph. He tore his arm from its fetters, 
waved it around his blood-stained forehead, 
and for the last time shouted forth his cry of 
battle, “ Ha Beauseant! A Vermandois for 
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the temple!” Then, in a lower tone, he 
cried, “ Lord now lettest thou thy servant de¬ 
part in peace, according to thy word; for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.” He bowed 
his head and his undaunted SDirit nassed awav. 

LI. 
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POPULAR TALES. 

BLANCHE D’ALBI. 

Concluded. 

A peculiar horror of all contagious and in¬ 
fectious disorders, was amongst the many 
peculiar horrors to which the sensitive lady 

of poor Mr. L-was peculiarly liable. It 

was in vain that the worthy man himself 
having ascertained the decided opinion of 
the apothecary, again and again assured her, 
that “ Mademoiselle’s disorder was a brain 
fever, which, however likely to terminate 
fatally, was not of a nature to be communi¬ 
cated even to the attendants of the sick 
chamber,” These assurances, backed by all 
the apothecary’s assertions, were insufficient 
to allay the lady’s horrors. “ If not now 
infectious, the disorder might become so 
and then she was convinced “ all fevers were 
catchingand “ if Mr. L-was so indif¬ 

ferent to her safety, she could not think of 
her children and emulate his heroic compo¬ 
sure. Not for worlds should they continue 
in that house two hours longer—and she felt 
it her duty as a mother to be careful for their 
salecs, of her own life, and to accompany 
them from that dangerous spot. It was 
madness in Mr. L——— to stay there. If he 

would be persuaded—” But Mr. L-was 

not to be persuaded; so after conscientiously 
fulfilling her duty as a wife, by pathetically 
warning him of the probable consequences of 
lus obstinacy, she bade him farewell with 
admirable firmness, and after a last parting 
injunction from the carriage window, to fu¬ 
migate all letters he might address to her 
from that home , she was driven from the 
door, and safely and luxuriously lodged be¬ 
fore evening at her husband’s, Richmond 
Villa, with her children and Miss Crawfurd. 


Great indeed—unspeakably great, “ she as¬ 
sured all her friends, was her anxiety on 
Mr. L-’s account, and they might con¬ 

ceive how agonizing it was to her feelings 
to leave him in so perilous a situation. Had 
she followed the dictates of her heart—But 
those sweet darlings! could she risk the 
lives of both their parents !” And then tears 
of sensibility trickled from her eyes, at the 
idea of their orphan state, had she fondly 
yielded to the temptation of sharing her hus¬ 
band’s danger, and fallen a victim to the in¬ 
dulgence of her tender weakness. 

Mr. L — • was truly and humanely con¬ 
cerned for the distressing situation of poor 
Blanche. So young! so fair! so friendless! 
so utterly dependant now, in her unconscious 
state, on the mercy and charity of strangers 
—on the world’s cold charity—But there are 
warm hearts amidst the frozen mass—and 

all the kindly feelings of Mr. L-were 

now called into action by the affecting cir¬ 
cumstances of that helpless being so cast on 
his benevolence. He was a fond and anx¬ 
ious father, and as the natural thought sug¬ 
gested itself, that in the vicissitudes of hu¬ 
man life a fate as forlorn as that of the young 
foreigner might one day be the portion of his 

own darlings, Mr. L-inwardly pledged 

himself to act a parental part by Blanche 
D’Albi, in this hour of her utmost need, and 
the vow was not less religiously observed, 
because unuttered to mortal ear, and regis¬ 
tered in the depths of his own heart. By 
his order a careful nurse was provided, and 
a skilful physician called in, when, at the 
close of the second day from her seizure, 
Mademoiselle D’Albi was pronounced by 
the apothecary to be in imminent danger. 
Dr. M’s. opinion coincided but too perfectly 
with that of his medical subaltern, and in 
spite of their united endeavors to save the 
interesting young creature intrusted to their 
care, it soon became evident that the hand 
of death was on her, and that human art was 
powerless to unloose that fatal grasp. Pre¬ 
vious to her dissolution, she lay for many 
days in a state of perfect stupor, far less 
painful to contemplate than the previous de¬ 
lirium during which she had talked inces¬ 
santly with the embodied creatures of her 
fancy, rambling volubly in her native tongue, 
and now and then breaking out into snatches 
of wild song or wilder laughter. But at last 
that fearful mirth died away in fainter and 
fainter bursts, and broken syllables, and in¬ 
articulate sounds succeeded the voluble 
speech, like dying murmurs of a distant 
echo and ‘ then’ as the nurse expressed it, 

‘ she lay as quiet as a lamb,’ for many, many 
days, with eyes half closed, but not in slum¬ 
ber, or at least only in that slumbrous torpor, 
the gentle harbinger of a more perfect rest. 
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More than once or twice, or many times 

had Mr. L-visited the sick chamber of 

poor Blanche, while she lay like a waxen 
image in that death-like trance. More than 
once, as he stood gazing on that fair, pale 
face, had large tears stolen down his own 
cheeks—and once, when ihere was a mo¬ 
mentary glimmering of hope—a momentary 
amendment of pulse—he had caught the 
hand of the physician with a sudden energy, 
strangely contrasting his usual habits of for¬ 
mal reserve—exclaiming, ‘ Save her 1 Save 
her! my dear sir! spare no pains, no cost, a 
consultation perhaps——’ and his agitated 
voice and incoherent words carried convic¬ 
tion to the heart of the good doctor, that if 

half the wealth of Mr. L-could have 

purchased the life of Blanche D’Albi, he 
would not have hesitated to make the sacri¬ 
fice. 

But neither care nor skill, nor aught that 
wealth could command, or kindness lavish, 
could prolong the days already numbered, 
or reverse the decree that had gone forth. 

Towards the close of the fourteenth day 
of Blanche’s illness, the respiration of the 
unconscious sufferer became quick and labo¬ 
rious, and Dr. M., whose finger was on her 
pulse, directed that the curtains of her bed 
should be drawn aside, and a free current of 
air admitted through the open windows. 

Mr. L-had entered with the physician, 

and stationing himself at the bed’s foot stood 
there with folded arms, and eyes fixed in 
sad and hopeless contemplation on the af¬ 
fecting object before him. Though the eyes 
of Blanche were more than half veiled by 
their full, heavy lids, a streak of soft blue 
was still discernible through the long dark 
lashes, from whence, however, emanated no 
spark of intelligence; and far different from 
the finely blended rose-hues of healthful 
beauty, was that bright crimson which burnt 
in either cheek. Her head was raised a lit¬ 
tle from the pillow by the supporting arm of 
the nurse, who, with her hand still at liberty, 
put aside the deep frill of her cap, and the 
disordered ringlets which had escaped be¬ 
neath it, that the sweet fresh air might visit 
with its comforting coolness those throbbing 
temples and that burning brow. It was a 
beautiful, mild warm April evening, redo¬ 
lent of life and joy, and Nature’s renovation, 
and the pale, golden light of an April sun¬ 
set penetrated even through a London atmos¬ 
phere and amongst a labyrinth of high walls, 
and blackened roofs, and clustering chim¬ 
neys, into the very chamber of Blanche; 
and even to that confined chamber, and over 
those gloomy precincts, came the soft breath 
of Spring, breathing delicious fragrance, as 
it was wafted through her open window, 
mci 3 box of mignonette, coaxed into early 


blossom by the assiduous cherishing of one 
who had watched over her miniature garden 
with the impatient interest of eager child¬ 
hood. 

The balmy air stole gently, gradually in 
the sick chamber, and between the parted 
curtains of the bed, as though it were a 
thing of intelligence, and came gladly on its 
blessed mission to convey to the dying 
Blanche the last soothing sensation she 
might yet taste on earth—the odorous waft¬ 
ing of her favorite flowers. It came not in 
vain, as the caressing coolness played over 
her face; and when it had wandered a few 
moments amongst the parted ringlets, her 
quick and laborious breathing became less 
and less distressing, and at length, inhaling 
one long and deep inspiration, subsided into 
regular and almost inperceptible respira¬ 
tion, like that of a sleeping infant. 

At that moment there struck up at the 
farther end of a neighboring street a strain 
of wild music, from a band of itinerant mu¬ 
sicians—wandering Savoyards. Wild and 
touching was the strain, as it came mellowed 
by distance, and mingled with the even¬ 
ing breeze. It was “ Le Rans des Vaches.” 
To every son and daughter of Helvetia, a 
spirit-stirring spell, a magic melody, never 
yet listened to unmoved by any wanderer 
from her mountain land—only the insensible 
ear of death, or of the dying . . . but 
it seemed as if. perception yet lingered in 
that of Blanche. As the notes of that na¬ 
tional air swelled out more and more dis¬ 
tinctly, a slight tremor passed over her fea¬ 
tures and at last, as if awakening from a 
deep sleep, her soft blue eyes perfectly un¬ 
closed, and glancing upwards towards the 
female form, on whose bosom her head was 
pillowed, she murmured in her own native 
tongue, “ Maman ! bonne Maman! 

As she uttered these few faltering words, 
her head sunk lower upon the nurse’s breast 
and half turning her face inward on that 
kind pillow, like a weary child, the fair eye¬ 
lids dropped heavily over those soft blue 
orbs; but long after their lustre was for ever 
shrouded, and long after the beautiful lips 
were closed, and the last breath had escaped 
them in those few touching words, the smile 
still lingered there, with which those words 
were spoken, as if impressed by the parting 
rapture of recognition with the Maternal 
Spirit, permitted, possibly, to accompany tbe 
dark Angel on his awful mission, to over¬ 
come his terrors by her looks of heavenly 
welcome and receiving from his hands the. 
new Celestial, to be its conductress to 
those abodes of bliss, towards which, even 
in their day of mortal probation, the pious 
Mother had “ trained up her child in the 
way she should go.” 
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BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

The glory of the summer is gone by—the beautiful greenness has become withered and 
dead. Were this all—were there' no associations of moral desolation—of faded hopes—of 
hearts withering in the bosom of the living—connected with the decaying scenery around 
us, w& would not indulge in a moment’s melancholy. The season of flowers will come 
again—the- streams will flow gracefully and lightly as before—the trees will again tos 
their . cumbrous load of greenness to the sunlight—and, by mossy stone and winding rivu¬ 
let, the young blossoms will start up, as at the bidding of their fairy guardians. But the 
human heart has no change 1 ike that of nature. It has no second spring-time. Once blight¬ 
ed in its hour of freshness, it wears forever the mark of the spoiler. The dews of affection 
may fall, and the gentle rain of sympathy be lavished upon it—but the sore root of blighted 
feeling will never again waken into life—nor the crushed flowers of hope- blossom with 
their wonted beauty. 
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